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President Truman's Message 





- President Truman, who is a Baptist, 
has called upon Americans to give more 
generously and systematically to reli- 


gious causes 





lt is reported that there has been a 
serious decline in giving to religious 
work during the past few years... . The 
percentage of giving in 1932 was 5.3% 
in 1947 it was only 16% 





International News Photo 


The President says: 

“| am firmly convinced that a systematic setting aside of income would 
contribute to the moral fibre of every citizen thus participating, and through the 
service made possible by such voluntary contributions, the welfare of the nation 
would be greatly strengthened and advanced.” 

Mr. Truman expressed concern over reporis of “the lack of progress in the 
moral and financial support that has been forthcoming for our religious, educa- 
tional and welfare institutions.” 

“| submit to my fellow citizens,” the President said, “that we cannot hope 
for the continued blessing of Providence if our prosperity is used selfishly for our 
own personal gratification without a more appropriate increase in the voluntary, 
systematic support of those religious, educational and character building 
agencies and institutions upon which the integrity of the nation is based.” 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
JANUARY 
pa Pa ee nein, from all 
pater ond oecaionay [> acbeodion 

1. What organization pro- 
motes exchange of students? 

2. What was dedicated on Oc- 
tober 18, 1947? 

3. Who has become known as 
“The Gloomy Dean”? 

4. What conference expects 
more than 2,500 delegates? 

5. Who is Woodrow Ging? 

6. On what do Baptists base 
their faith? 

7. Who are a proud and inde- 
pendent race? 

8. Who was killed in action 
August 1, 1944 in Italy? 

9. What is always increased 
by union? 

Note that this contest ‘5 with Septem- 
ber and runs through June 1948, and is 
open only to subscribers. 

10. How many children are in 
the Alaska Children’s Homes? 

11. Who is Gilbert Daring- 
ton? 

12. What was held at the 
Madison Avenue Baptist 
Church? 

13. What has a surface soil of 
volcanic ash? 

14, Who is U So Nyun? 
| 15. Who is C. K. Djang? 

16. What Mayor holds a 
Princeton University Ph.D. de- 
gree? 

17. What will have no signi- 
ficance to millions of people? 

18. What secretary retires on 
December 31, 1948? 


Rules for 1947-1948 


Fekse rrect answers to every question (180 
questions) in all issues, September to 
June inclusive, a prize of a worthwhile mis- 
sionary book or a year’s subscription to 
MISssIons will be awarded. 























Answers should be kept at home until June 
and all sent in together. In order to be eligible 
for a prize, state both the answers and the 
page numbers on which answers are found. 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not 
repeat the question. 

Where two or more in a group work to- 
gether only one set should be sent in and in 
Such a case only one prize will be awarded. 


All answers must be mailed by 
July 31, 1948 to receive credit. 


















The Front Cover 


The appealing photograph on 
the front cover is made available 
by the courtesy of The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America. 

While the baby is registering 
vigorously and in the only way 
known to him, his dissatisfaction 
with his world as he enters the 
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In Need of New Year Light 


CarTOooNnN Numser 145 spy CHarwes A. WELLS 


S the world moves on from one year to another through its 

starry path in an infinite universe, we must either feel the 

deep eternal purpose of it all and our own part in it, humble yet 
significant, or else be lost in hopeless cynicism and despair. 

The one cure for such cynicism and the only remedy for such 
despair is to see the world in terms of man’s relationship to God 
as revealed through Jesus Christ. Ever since the eternal drama 
on Calvary, men have known with certainty that God had a plan 
and a purpose for the world, and for each human soul that 
dwelled upon it. Jesus revealed that truth on the cross where He 
died forsaken among criminals. But He was not a criminal. He 
was God’s son over whom death had no dominion and whose 
living reality was revealed in the glory of the resurrection. In 
His life, death, and resurrection He spanned the infinite distance 
between the despair of man and the purpose of God. In this 
timelessness and in this measureless span modern man can find 
his world take on a new meaning. 

With this kindly light leading humanity through the mysteries 
of the coming year, cynicism will give way to hope, and despair 
will vanish before the revival of faith, and thus humanity may 
confidently look forward to a Happy New Year.—Cuar gs A. 
WELLS. 
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New Year, and although the older 
generation may be tempted pes- 
simistically to look at the same 
world through dark glasses and to 
feel alarmed over conditions, ac- 
tual and potential, it is nevertheless 
certain that the sun will shine in 
1948, and that constructive influ- 
ences will be at work all over the 
world. 

Moreover the Christian church 
with its gospel of love and hope, of 
reconciliation and good will, of sal- 
vation and brotherhood, is certain 
in 1948 to face one of the greatest 
opportunities and challenges in its 
history. 

In that fact lies abundant reason 
for the familiar greeting, HAPPY 
NEW YEAR! 


WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


> Crapcme Ore Boyp is a mis- 
sionary of the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Mission Home Society at the 
Central Christian Center in Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

> Auice M. Grrrin is a missionary of 
the Woman’s Foreign Board, in service 
in South China since 1939. 


> Leonarp GiTTINGs is a missionary 
in Belgian Congo, in service since 1947 
following a sojourn in the United 
States of nine years after a previous 
term in Africa. 

> Nuvart PARSEGHIAN is secretary 
of the Asiatic division of the Institute 
of International Education. In this 
issue she writes about Burmese stu- 
dents in the United States. 

> Joun E. Skociunp is Professor of 
Theology at Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
School, Berkeley, Cal. 

> Hittyer H. Srraron is pastor of 
the First Baptist Church in Malden, 
Mass. 

> Marearer H. Wenner is the wife 
of Rev. Aaron F. Webber, President of 
the Evangelical Seminary of Puerto 
Rico. 

> Vincent YounG is a missionary in 
Northern Burma and across the border 
in China, in service since 1931. 
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The Prize Essay Contest 


An announcement to contestants 
It had been hoped to publish in 


this issue the names of the ten prize 
winners in the recent Essay Contest 
which closed October 31, 1947, as 
announced on page 387 in Septem- 
ber issue and on page 512 in October 
issue. So many readers participated 
in the contest, several hundred of 
them, that the judges have not 
been able within the intervening 
five weeks between the close of the 
contest and the day this issue must 
go to press, to complete the task of 
reviewing the manuscripts sub- 
mitted and of determining the 


winners. Announcement will there- 
fore be made in the next issue. 


Have You Noticed a Change 
In Magazine Serialization? 


Beginning with this issue Mis- 
SIONS restores a system of volume 
numbering that goes back to the 





beginnings of the magazine. Here- 
tofore Missions has numbered its 
annual volumes chronologieally 
from the year 1910: when the maga- 
zine assumed its present name. 
Thus for the year 1947 the maga- 
zine Volume was $8 and for the 
new year 1948 this issue under the 
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conferences bring. 
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Write for further information 


ANNOUNCING THE TENTH ANNUAL SERIES OF 
THE CHARLES A. WELLS CONFERENCES ON CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 


Under the sponsorship of their leading churches, over three hundred com- 
munities, from coast to coast, have shared in the unusual experiences these 





All engagements mast be pl d well in ad 


ee The CHARLES A. WELLS Conferences on CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 





He draws as he speaks 


152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

















Successful Pull Depends On Unified Effort 


One of the spectacular features of college life at Franklin College is the annual freshman-sophomore tug- 
of-war on Homecoming Day. In the photograph the freshmen who have been pulled into the stream are 
apparently losing the contest. They are discovering that “pull”? does not necessarily mean knowing the 
right people. The hardy, persevering sophomores, on the other hand, are translating their conception of 





“pull” into hard work, diligent training, and unified effort. 





Regardless of where you go to college or where later in life you work, you will soon learn that the only kind 
of “pull” that really succeeds is this type of unified endeavor, genuine cooperation, team work combined 
with skill and effort. 


For Catalog, Bulletin and Other Information, write to PRESIDENT WILLIAM GEAR SPENCER, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE =. 
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FRANKLIN, INDIANA 
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same numbering would begin Vol- 
ume 89. By going back to January, 
1803 when the magazine first ap- 
peared as The Massachusetts Bap- 
tist Missionary Magazine, the name 
being changed in 1817 and again 
in 1836, (See editorial masthead on 
page 34) the new year 1948 makes 





this January issue the first in Vol- 
ume 146. It is believed that this 
change in numbering will more 
accurately and adequately reflect 
the long, honorable, and distin- 
guished history of this periodical 
which really has an unbroken con- 
tinuity of 145 years. During this 











THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


is training this young woman and others to serve as 


Pastors’ ASSISTANTS 
Socia, Workers 


We offer 3 Courses: 

3-Year Diploma Course. 

2-Year Diploma Course (for high school graduates with 
sufficient advanced credits). 


4-Year College and Institute Course with B.A. or B.S. 
degrees and Institute Diploma. College work taken at Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania or Temple. 


ScHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE e 


OSCAR W. HENDERSON, President 
1425 Snyder Avenue 


Mission WorkKERS 
Caurce SECRETARIES 
Curistian Epucation Drmecrors 


Frecp Experience 
Write to 


Philadelphia 45, Pa. 











REMOTE WA TRIBESMEN 


BAPTIST MISSIONARIES OF 
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EARNESTLY REQUESTED THE 
VINCENT YOUNGS, NORTHERN 


BURMA,TO BECOME THEIR MISSIONARIES, A MULE 
WITH A NATIVE RIDING SADDLE, BLANKETS, AND 
A SUIT OF WHITE WA CLOTHES WERE THEIR 
PLEDGE OF LOYALTY AND COOPERATION . 
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long period of time the magazine 
has survived six wars in which the 
United States was engaged, nu- 
merous minor and major financial 
depressions, and several periods of 
theological controversy. With such 
a background of history and in 
view of Missions recognized place 
and prestige in the field of church 
publications, the subscriber has in 
MISSIONS a magazine of which he 
need not feel ashamed. 


LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


In the interesting report of the meet- 
ings at Copenhagen are some things 
that disturb and grieve me. . . . Why 
did the speech of Dr. M. E. Dodd 
have to be the occasion for another 
attack on Southern Baptists with 
the sneering expressions, -“‘However, 
Southern Baptists thought otherwise,” 
and “‘the usual Southern Baptist argu- 
ments in support of Southern Baptist 
continued ecclesiastical isolationism”’? 
And was not the paragraph about the 
Atlanta street car token beneath the 
dignity of Missions? When viewed in 
the light of the other references one 
cannot but conclude that the reference 
to the street car token was intended as 
another sneer. ... Northern and 
Southern Baptists are working to- 
gether in the Joint Conference Com- 
mittee on Public Relations and in a 
cooperative relief work through the 
Baptist World Alliance. The effective- 
ness of such cooperation is dependent 
at all times upon mutual respect and 
courtesy. We have enough men on 
both sides of the border who have an 
ugly spirit. Surely we should look to 
the Missrons for an influence that is 
always for Christian courtesy and un- 
derstanding and fraternity. A joint 
committee on comity between the two 
conventions is now in process of 
formulating a report. There are points 
of difference between Northern and 
Southern Baptists. They do not always 
think alike and they differ in their 
ways of doing things, but these differ- 
ences should not make it impossible to 
maintain wholesome mutual respect. 
These differences will not grow less 
through the practice of discourtesy on 
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either side. They will rather be dimin- 
ished through better understanding 
and through the maintenance of mu- 
tual respect. This should not be im- 
possible if we remember that we are 
Christian brethren. — — — 


Nore—The above letter came 
from a well known Southern Bap- 
tist. His name is purposely omitted 
in order that the Editor’s reply 
may be objective and not personal. 


Professor 





BERKELEY 


TAKES ANOTHER 
STEP FORWARD 


and establishes a department of the 


RURAL CHURCH 


Berkeley, first of our N. B. C. seminaries to establish 
such a department, is happy to introduce Dr. Maxwell 
Powers, who will give full time to this vital phase of our 
training program. In addition to his seminary training, 
Dr. Powers has had unusual experience and prepara- 


e Missions gladly accepts rebuke 
for whatever unfortunate impres- 

sions have been conveyed by the 
paragraphs to which the writer 
refers. At the same time Missions 
maintains that although the word 
“sneer” is in the Editor’s diction- 
ary, it has never been intimated 
in the Editor’s vocabulary during 
his 15 years of editorship and his 
ten years of associate editorship 
prior thereto. The street car token 
incident was intended as a bit of 
humor. It was so received at Co- 
7 penhagen. The crowd laughed 
twice, once when hearing the inci- 
dent in English and again when it 
was interpreted in Danish. The 
reference to Dr. Dodd’s speech was 
| a factual report of what happened. 
No “sneer” was intended or inti- 

| mated. Missions agrees whole- 
| . heartedly in the necessity of whole- 
) some mutual respect between 





Maxwell Powers 


tion in this field. 


2606 Dwight Way ° 





For information write to: President Sandford Fleming, Ph.D. 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Berkeley 4, California 








Northern and Southern Baptists 

in spite of their admitted points 
of difference.—Eb. 
= 

I like to read Missrons because its 


Editor is not a “yes-yes” man.—Reo. 
T. Vassar Caulkins, Garrett Park, Md. 


Notre—To reader Caulkins hearty 
thanks for one of the nicest com- 
mendations that Mussions has 
ever received.—Eb. 

eS 

Your editorial “The Drinking Le- 
gion” in your series on The Great De- 
lusion is unfair, uncharitable, and un- 
Christian. You mention hotels com- 
plaining about the destruction of prop- 


erty and the scattering of broken 
whiskey bottles and you state that the 
hotels had police patrolling the bars. 
If hotels sell the stuff, why should they 
complain? Let us admit that there 
was drinking, but why stigmatize 
the Legion for what a few hundred 
members had done? You made no men- 
tion of the thousands who attended 
the convention and did not drink. As a 
matter of fact, when these complaints 
were run down they were proved to be 
very insignificant, and more than that, 
the hotels invited the Legion to return. 
Have you examined the history of the 
American Legion and do you know 
what it has done for veterans and for 
the furthering of true Americanism? It 
seems to me that your editorial was 





. What could be more appropriate fora New Year [ 
i Greeting than a Gift Subscription to MISSIONS? 


AN APPROPRIATE NEW YEAR GREETING 
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Month after month it would bring cheer and inspira- 
tion into the home of a friend, or relative, or shut-in. 


Moreover, MISSIONS is a particularly good maga- 
zine to send to a boy or girl in school or college, or 
in business away from home. 


Fill out the coupon at the right, enclose it with $1.50 
(Club Rate), send it in with your own renewal, or 
hand it to your Club Manager. 








MISSIONS 


152 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Enclosed find $.......... Send a New Year Gift Subscription at the Club Rate 
to the following and a notice with my name as donor. 
SEND THE MAGAZINE TO 


CIV AND STATE .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccesecs 


Additional names and addresses should be written on o 
separate piece of paper and $1.50 enclosed for each name 
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iftimed, unpatriotic, and just terribly 
small.—C. H. Bowman, D.O., American 
Legion, Williamsport, Pa. 
3 
I was deeply interested in Dr. Mil- 
ton C. Froyd’s article. Are reprints 
available? I would like to enclose 125 
copies in our church bulletin.—Ree. 
H. L. Janvrin, Nokomis, Il. 
SS 
Let me congratulate you on the 
November issue. I read with great in- 
terest Dr. Milton C. Froyd’s article, 
‘“‘When Going Up Really Means Going 
Down.”’ May I have permission to re- 


IN AUGUST 1947, JUST AS 
BURMESE CHRISTIANS WERE 
/M THE MIDST OF REBUILDING 
THEIR CHURCHES , AN 
ALL-TIME RECORD FLOOD 


SWEPT AWAY MANY pares 


CRUSADE FUNDS FIRST 
WELPED REBU/HLD THE = 


RELIEF TO FHE FARMERS 


BY HELPING THEM REPLANT 
THEIR CROPS. 



















ALONG THE IRRAWADDY _~< 


CHURCHES — THEN BROUGHT 


CRUSADE INVESTMENT PAYS 





print it? I believe that this vivid, defi- 
nite, and precise picture should be 
brought to the attention of every 
church that is underpaying its pastor. 
—Rev. Henry Pfeiffer, Okeene, Okla. 


Note—The article by Dr. Froyd 
in the November issue has been 
reprinted and copies are available 
on request to Mr. Paul C. Carter, 
Baptist Headquarters, 152 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, 16,N. Y.—Eb. 

eS 

We are all proud of Misstons, with- 
out exception the best missionary mag- 
azine in this country, and if we knew 







HOMES AND CROPS. ~- Be 


DEMONSTRATING HOW A 


OFF, THE TAUNGGY/ HIGH 
SCHOOL, REBUILT AND 
RE-EQUIPPED WITH 
WMC FuNoSs,/S 
NOW SELP- SUPPORTING, 
WHAT IS MORE, 
THE SCHOOL/S 
RAISING (TS OWN 
FUND OF 5,000 
RUPEES TO EXTEND 
AND STRENGTHEN /T$ 
SERVICES AMONG 
THE CHRIST/ANS OF 
CENTRAL BURMA, 











all those published abroad, we could 
likely say still Missions is the best 
published.—Rev. Charles E. Stanton, 
Granville, Ohio. 


The Upward Trend 
Depends on You 


This month (January) begins the 
16th year of Missions under its 
present management. 

During the past 15 years the 
subscription trend for the first four 
months was downward. Then be- 
gan the long, steady, almost unin- 
terrupted upward trend, with only 
an occasional month recording a 
loss in circulation. For the 15-year 
period, which means 180 months, 
there have been only 20 months of 
subscription losses and 159 months 
of circulation gains. 

By any criterion that is a phe- 
nomena! record. Unfortunately the 
past four months have registered 
declines. 

What is now needed is a little 
stimulation and push to turn the 
trend again upward so that another 
long and uninterrupted score of 
gains can be recorded. Will you 
not do what you can, personally 
and in whatever society or group 
or church organization you par- 
ticipate, to speak a word for the 
magazine, help the Club Manager 
promote its circulation, and per- 
suade some non-subscriber to join 
Missions’ 50,000 subscribers. 

Have you ever thought of a New 
Year Gift Subscription? Fill out the 
coupon on page 5, send in with 
your remittance of $1.50 (Club 
Rate) for each name you include, 
and Missions will do the rest. 


A Correction 


Mrs. Robert A. Chandler, listed in 
Wuo’s Wuo in November, is a former 
Midwestern Vice President of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. She was incorrectly 
identified as the wife of the Kodiak, 
Alaska, boat evangelist. 
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152 Madison Avenue 





© An Annuity GIFT provides a sub- 
stantial return to the donor for life. 
The older the donor, the larger the 
semi-annual checks received. Annu- 
ity Agreements may cover one or two 
people, with returns continuing as long 
as either of the two lives. Fully ade- 
quate reserve funds are maintained 
to insure payments to all annuitants. 


For detailed information ask for 


Annuities — A Way to Give and Receive 


Jesse R. Wilson, Home Secretary 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. 


or Building Tomorrow’s World 
Annie E. Root, Treasurer 
Women’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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of Christ on Northern Baptist foreign mission fields 
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Photo by Three Lions 


ALL IS NOT WELL IN POSTWAR ENGLAND 


A typical British postwar queue. These people are lining up at a railroad station. With food scarce, strictly rationed, and 

food prices held artificially low, the British people have money to spend on other things but the other things are not available, 

As the Chancellor of the Exchequer remarked in presenting the new tax bill late in November, “too much money running 

after too few goods.”” And so the British people spend their money on travel and the trains are fearfully overcrowded. 
See article, “All Is Not Well in Postwar England,” pages 12-20 
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10 Congress in special session on Novem- 
ber 17, 1947 the President of the United 
a States outlined two grave problems: 
(1) aid to Europe, and (2) the threat of inflation. 
They were given extensive radio and newspaper 
publicity. Very few papers printed the full ad- 
dress. Hence very few Americans, unless they 
listened intently when the address was broad- 
cast, sensed its most significant and vital para- 
graphs. All that the President proposed and all 
that the American people will do for Europe will 
depend on their realization and acceptance of 
Mr. Truman’s following appraisal of American 
power. (Jialics by Missions.) 

The American nation is strong in material resources 
and in the spirit of its people. 

I refer to the strength of this nation with humility, 
for it is an awe-inspiring truth that the manner in 
which we exert our strength now and in the future will 
have a decisive effect on the course of civilization. Here 
is a truth whose significance grows with the experi- 
ence of each passing day. 

The American people are becoming aware more 
and more deeply of their world position. They are 
learning that great responsibility goes with great 
power. 

Our people know that our influence in the world 
gives us an opportunity—unmatched in history— 
to conduct ourselves in such a manner that men and 
women of all the world can move out of the shadows 
of fear and war into the light of freedom and peace. 

In three ways the American people can dis- 
charge the terrific responsibility that goes with 
the unparalleled power that has been placed in 
their hands. 

One is to support wholeheartedly whatever re- 
lief program is authorized by Congress so that 
“the people of the world can move out of the 
shadows of fear and war into the light of free- 
dom and peace,” provided only that it is a dis- 


interested program without selfish political im- 
plications, and that it is done “not for credit 
but because it is right and necessary,” as the 
President said at a press conference. 

The second is to put an end to American war- 
mongering. “‘The hysterical war propaganda in 
the American press is unbelievable,” said a Brit- 
isher to an Editor of The New Republic. ‘‘ No re- 
sponsible European of any political party would 
tolerate it.”” Instead of war propaganda the 
American people should promote reconciliation 
and understanding among the nations, support 
the United Nations as the world’s only organized 
hope for peace, and resolutely oppose American 
peacetime military conscription. Thereby will 
they demonstrate their sincerity in using their 
tremendous power so that “‘the people of the 
world can move out of the shadows of war and 
fear into the light of freedom and peace.” 

The third way is to expand and support more 
generously the global missionary agencies of the 
Christian church, in their humanitarian services 
without regard to race, color, creed, national 
origin, and political ideology, and in their spirit- 
ual ministries. We live in a lost, bewildered, dis- 
integrating world. That has been said so often 
that it has become a platitude. However plati- 
tudinous, its painful truth emphasizes once 
again that only an intelligent, persuasive, dy- 
namic Christian evangelism that supports its 
individual appeal with an ethical and social con- 
tent relevant to our generation, will meet the 
spiritual needs of that generation which today 
lives in the shadows and yearns desperately for 
the light. 

Thus can the American people meet the Presi- 
dent’s challenge and lead the world out of its 
old year shadows into the radiant light of A 
Happy New YEar. 
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The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 





President Daniel Burke of the American Bible Society presenting Russian Bibles to Metropolitan 
Gregory of Leningrad and Novgorod. The three other men are Archbishop Adam and Exarch 
Benjamin of the Russian Orthodox Church and Bible Society Treasurer Gilbert Darlington 





A Christmas Gift of Bibles 
To the Churches and People of Russia 


S A CHRISTMAS GIFT to the churches and the 
people of Soviet Russia the American Bible 
Society present:d to Metropolitan Gregory of the 
Russian Orthodox Church 10,000 copies of the 
Russian Bible, 5,000 Russian New Testaments and 
Psalms, 100,000 Russian Gospels, and 1,000 Greek 
New Testaments. All were officially presented by 
President Daniel Burke of the Bible Society at a 
special ceremony in the Bible House in New York 
City just before Metropolitan Gregory sailed back 
to Russia. He had been in this country on a special 
mission. Before his departure he was able to clear 
the export and import license for these books and 
it was confidently expected that they would be 
delivered to the Russian Church Patriarch Alexei in 
Moscow in time for distribution before Christmas. 
The 1,000 Greek New Testaments were to be dis- 
tributed among students in theological seminaries 
which the Russian Government has again permitted 
to function. This expression of Christian fraternity 
and good will should be infinitely more efficacious in 
the building of friendly relations between the people 
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of Russia and the people of the United States than 
the hysterical warmongering which has been too 
prevalent in recent months. 


They Warm Their Hands 
Over a Hot Bowl of Soup 


UCH newspaper publicity was recently given 

to the remarks of a U.S. Congressman who on 

his arrival in New York reported that he had seen no 
evidence of starvation in Europe. A well known 
American industrialist, also back from Europe, said 
in a radio broadcast that he likewise had seen no 
starvation. Refuting both reports, Miss Judy Barden, 
correspondent of The New York Sun, gives a disheart- 
ening and alarming picture of food and health 
conditions. She has been in Europe, and especially in 
Germany, almost since the end of the war. She re- 
ports tuberculosis as having jumped from a death 
rate of 8 per 10,000 population in 1938 to 24 per 
10,000 population in 1947, an increase of 200% in 
nine years. There are at least 30,000 cases of tuber- 
culosis in Berlin and 70,000 cases of hunger oedema, 
people with swollen limbs and swollen faces who get 
thinner and weaker every day while more water 
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swells their faces. Due to malnutrition almost 90% 
of new babies died before the end of the first year of 
life. The Berlin Institute of Hygiene recently weighed 
50,000 Germans. Men were 8% underweight, women 
15% underweight, while children between 9 and 13 
years of age were more than 20% underweight. In 
one year 25% of children in the growing age had 
registered no increase whatever in weight. At great 
risk to his own health a representative of the Ameri- 
can Relief Organization for Europe lived for 24 days 
in a German hotel on German rations, eating only 
what a German workingman would receive as his 
daily rations. The American in 24 days lost 24 pounds 
in weight. Whether the visiting American Congress- 
man did or did not see these things, concludes The 
New York Sun correspondent, does not alter the 
facts. “The Germans are slowly starving,” she 
reports. “They are breeding a race of pigmy children 
with bow legs and swollen joints. And apart from 
starvation they face the added misery of another 
winter without fuel.” Her final picture is almost 
devastating in its poignant realism, “cold and hungry 
guests in a restaurant first warming their hands over 
the bowl of hot soup before they eat it.” This should 
make disquieting reading for Americans who have 
just experienced a warm and cheerful Christmas. 


A New National Holiday Is Added 
To the World’s Independence Days 


HIS month a new independence day is added 

to the long list of national holidays that are 
celebrated throughout the world in recognition of 
sovereign freedom. What the 4th of July means to 
the American people the 6th of January will here- 
after mean to the 15,000,000 people of Burma. On 
October 17, 1947 in a simple ceremony in London the 
British Government signed a treaty with the Gov- 
ernment of Burma whereby Burma became an inde- 
pendent nation completely outside the British Em- 
pire, just as the Treaty of Paris signed in 1783 recog- 
nized the complete independence of the United 
States. In signing the treaty in behalf of Burma, 
Prime Minister Thakin Nu expressed confidence that 
it would “form a firm and solid basis for Anglo- 
Burmese friendship. 

The treaty ends a colonial relationship with Eng- 
land that dates back to the year 1612 when Burma 
first came under British influence through the East 
India Trading Company. Complete annexation fol- 
lowed the several Burma wars of 1826-1852, the first 
of which coincided with the opening of the Baptist 


foreign mission enterprise under Adoniram Judson. 
Since 1919 Burma has been a Governor’s Province, 
ruled by a British Governor and a Council of Min- 
isters until the Japanese occupation in March, 1942. 
The unique significance of this epochal change in sov- 
ereign relationships in the Far East is seen in Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee’s comment that the treaty 
“concludes a transfer of sovereignty which has not 
resulted from the exercise or the threat of force.” It 
cost the people of the United States a long and bitter 
struggle from April 19, 1775 until October 19, 1781 
to win their independence. The people of Burma re- 
ceive their independ:nce by democratically voted 
request. Humanity does make progress. 

As a gesture of good will and appreciation of Brit- 
ish “championship of human rights” and the “‘intel- 
lectual and moral leadership Britain has exercised 
for many centuries,” Prime Minister Thakin Nu an- 
nounced Burma was sending a shipment of 10,000 
tons of rice to the people of England. 

Thus Burma regains the freedom that was taken 
away by the British nearly a century ago. Rich in 
natural resources and as the rice bow! of Asia, in no 
danger from a hostile neighbor, and not torn asunder 
as in India, by religious strife, Burma should be able 
to look forward to prosperous independence. 

When Adoniram Judson arrived in Burma in 1813 
as the first American Baptist foreign missionary 
and when later he was cruelly tortured in the filthy 
prison at Ava, neither he nor any American Baptist 
then supporting him could possibly have imagined 
that some day Burma would be one of the enlightened 
sovereign nations of the world, and would be diplo- 
matically represented by an Ambassador at Wash- 
ington. The unexpected and the unimagined has 
happened. This month Burma begins her independ- 
ence, and is represented at Washington by Ambas- 
sador U So Nyun. He arrived in New York by air- 
plane accompanied by his wife, Daw Thein Chit, 
his daughter, Khin Aye, and his two sons, Maung 
Khine and Maung Aung. They posed for a charming 
family photograph in their suite at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, little two-year-old Khin Aye holding 
in her arms an adorable Burmese doll. The protocol 
authorities at the State Department must now 
familiarize themselves with new names for their 
lists at formal social functions. Even President 
Truman doubtless had to do a little practicing so as 
to have been able to pronounce the Ambassador’s 
name when he made his formal call at the White 
House to present his credentials. 


REMARKABLE REMARKS, usually appearing on this page, be- 


cause of space limitation are transferred temporarily to page 30 








All Is Not Well in Postwar Enéland 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





Pictures one and four show two of England’s more than 4,000 churches damaged or destroyed during the war. The 

third picture is that of the undamaged Canterbury Cathedral. The second picture reveals a curious result of bomb- 

ing. The upper stories were badly damaged but the ground floor saloon escaped entirely and is still doing business 
as usual 





% SHE docks and the customs shed at South- 
% 


fa bem ampton were piled high with baggage 
ped unloaded by the S. S. Mauretania. Im- 
mense confusion reigned because of the scarcity 
of customs inspectors. In American subway fash- 
ion more than 1,000 passengers pushed their way 
through to the baggage counters, each des- 
perately crowding ahead of the other. British 
baggage was subjected to painstaking search. 
Gifts for friends, new clothes, tobacco, and other 
items were subjected to heavy duty. Food was 
admitted free. Every Britisher was bringing 
home crates of eggs, baskets of fruit, bags of 
oranges, chocolate, bacon, tinned butter, and 
other foodstuffs to supplement his family’s li- 
mited rations. American baggage was submitted 
only to perfunctory examination. The inspector 
cheerfully accepted my word that I had nothing 
dutiable or prohibited and not one bag had to be 
opened. 

A great surprise awaited every passenger. The 
baggage porters had gone on strike just as the 
ship docked. So each passenger had to carry his 
own baggage to the boat train at the farther end 
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Impressions of postwar England in the second 
year after the end of the Second World War, 
by a wandering Editor who spent some time in 
England before and after his attendance at the 
7th Baptist World Congress in Copenhagen 





of the pier. Never before have I seen stylishly 
dressed American women, some clad in mink 
coats, carrying their own baggage from a cus- 
toms shed to a waiting train. However, the tra- 
ditional American ingenuity for dealing with an 
emergency soon manifested itself. Mobilizing 
the idle porters’ hand trucks the Americans 
hauled their heavier bags and trunks to the train. 
Eventually all baggage was loaded and the train 
started for London four hours late, arriving at 
10:00 P.M. in the midst of a drenching London 
rain. Through the unrepaired, air-raid damaged 
station roof, the water poured in torrents. The 
mad scramble for taxis would have been hopeless 
had not the police compelled everybody to stand 
in line and take his turn. It was long past mid- 
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night before the last passenger reached his 
hotel. During the Southampton confusion I said 
to a policeman, “‘Back in New York we seem to 
have the impression that with your new Labor 
Government you no longer have industrial dis- 
putes or strikes. How does this happen?” 

“You have been given a bit of misinforma- 
tion,’ was his reply, “‘It is true we have no big 
strikes over here with Labor in control, but we 
do have a lot of small nuisance strikes like 
this.”” 


ANOTHER YEAR OF BRITISH SOCIALISM 


This was my second introduction to England 
under its socialist labor government. (See “‘ Hope 
and Disillusionment in Postwar England, Mis- 
sions, October 1946, pages 460-468). Naturally 
I was again interested in public reaction. So I 
made casual inquiries of people on trains and in 
buses, in hotels and restaurants, and wherever 
I found a Britisher willing to express his opinion. 
Somewhat noncommittal but revealing was the 
comment of a business man on a railway train 
to Canterbury. “The conservative capitalist 
classes are vigorously opposed to the Labor 
Government, ”’ said he. His observation was con- 
firmed by recent criticism in the House of Com- 
mons by former Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill. “The middle classes have not yet 
made up their minds,” continued my fellow 
traveler. ““The labor classes have no mind to 
make up!” More outspoken was a cultured 
Englishwoman on the train to Harwich. “The 
Labor Government is ruining England,” she 
bemoaned. “‘We are short of everything. The 
government has promised so much and is pro- 
ducing so little.” Caustic was the comment of a 
retired brick manufacturer on the return train 
from Canterbury. He had always regarded him- 
self as a laborer, for he had worked with his 
hands. Now in his retiring years and living on 
his savings, he is being labeled as a capitalist. 
Bitterly he deplored the failure of the housing 
program, the lack of coal production, the food 
shortages, for all of which he blamed the socialist 
government. One of those rare instances of 
choice British humor emerged in his description 
of Britain’s terrible winter of 1946-1947 when 
for several weeks all industry had to shut down 
because of severe weather conditions and lack 
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of coal and electric power. While all England 
was freezing, he and others like him, said he, 
were warm and comfortable, for as he explained, 
“We got so hot in thinking of the coal miners 
and their refusal to mine more coal that we did 
not need any other heat to keep us warm!” 
The newspapers are not enthusiastic. While I 
was in England the government decreed another 
cut in newsprint which put all papers back to the 
wartime supply basis. The majority chose to 
cut the size of the paper. A few, like The London 
Times, chose to maintain size but to reduce cir- 
culation. The alleged government reason was a 
saving of several million dollars in payment for 
imported pulp wood. The real reason, in the 
opinion of some papers, is political and not fi- 
nancial. ““Our government resents criticism,” 
said one editor to me. “It is choosing this 
method of gradually curtailing freedom of the 
press.”” To an American accustomed to the 
superabundance and the mammoth size of 
American newspapers it is difficult to under- 
stand how Britain with a steadily diminishing 
press, expects to keep the British people in- 
formed not only on domestic affairs but also on 
today’s grave international issues. 

Resolutely the government proceeds with its 
announced program of nationalization. The coal 
mines and the banks are already under govern- 
ment management. The law that nationalizes 
rail, bus, and truck transport, except individu- 
ally owned truck operations in an area of less 
than 40 miles, has been passed. The effective 
date awaits action by the minister in charge. 
Stockholders of railroads are not satisfied with 
the compensation decreed for their securities. 
One evening a retired army colonel was my guest 
for dinner. Part of his income came from savings 
invested in railroad stocks. With bitterness, he 
said to me, “The government proposes to pay 
me far less than my shares are worth and to pay 
in government bonds which I am not allowed to 
sell. That looks like confiscation rather than just 
compensation.” Conscious of its strength, for it 
has a majority of more than 200 in the House of 
Commons, and is destined to be in power for 
another three years until the next general elec- 
tion in 1950, the government is adopting a rather 
ominously defiant mood and apparently playing 
the House of Commons against the House of 
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Lords, as if our own House of Representatives 
defied and sought to curtail the constitutional 
powers of our Senate. In a speech to the coal 
miners Mr. Aneurin Bevan, Minister of Health, 
is reported to have said, “‘If the House of Lords 
dares to stand between the will of the people and 
what they desire, then it will be the end of the 
House of Lords.”’ One of the first steps in cur- 
tailing the power of the Lords appeared in the 
proposal read by King George to Parliament in 
October that the two-year right to veto financial 
legislation be limited to one year. 

Moreover the Labor Government is now really 
a labor government in that the laboring man is 
steadily becoming more thoroughly controlled 
and regimented. On October 6th the new law 
went into effect whereby all men between the 
ages of 18 and 50 and all women between 18 and 
40 can accept jobs only through government 
employment exchanges. Eventually nobody will 
be able to work in England except where and 
when the government approves. Under these 
new regulations a strike of dock porters would 
probably not be permitted. “When the minority 
is silenced, the road to serfdom is opening up 
ahead,” write Francis and Katherine Drake in 
an article in The Atlantic Monthly. “ Already 
there have been attempts to limit the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts, to deny the individual full 
rights over his house and land, to deprive him 
of the rewards of initiative. Doing what one is 
told to do is not so many steps away from think- 
ing what one is told to think.” 

It is neither courteous nor proper for me as 
an American to criticize the British government. 
I report these observations not in censure but as 
comments on conditions as I observed them and 
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An immense pile, almost a mountain, of rubble from 
the demolished area around St. Paul’s Cathedral 
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heard them discussed. What the American peo- 
ple need to manifest amid their own immense 
prosperity, their undamaged industrial plant, 
their vast economic and financial resources, is a 
deep and abiding sympathy for the people of 
England, and for a government that, regardless 
of its name or its social and political objectives, 
is compelled to reconstruct a war damaged coun- 
try, repair a worn-out national economy, and 
restore a weary, undernourished, and disillu- 
sioned people. 


Grim Anp ABIDING Scars OF WAR 


Facing the government daily, confronting 
every British man, woman, and child, and facing 
every American tourist from the undamaged 
cities of America, are the grim, ugly, impressive, 
sometimes inspiring, often hideous scars of war. 

These scars of war are seen in the vast areas 
of destruction left by almost five years of air 
raids. The rubble has been cleared away. Bricks 
from the demolished buildings have been used to 
build protective walls around the gaping holes 
where once had stood homes, office buildings, 





A gutted London public garage. What happened when 
the incendiary bomb hit the gas tank is unimaginable 


dropped during night raids were no respecters of 
persons or buildings. All over London the tourist 
comes upon desolate areas, some of vast extent 
and covering whole city blocks, still others only 
as large as the site of a single building where 
either a chance robot bomb or one or two in- 
cendiary bombs had left the resulting ruins. 
Along the Thames River the damaged area is 
widespread. Around St. Paul’s Cathedral the 
region of desolation and ruin is of staggering di- 
mensions. Some of the port cities like Plymouth 
and Hull and some of the industrial towns like 
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Bristol and Coventry have ruined areas that 
will require from 20 to 30 years to rebuild. Dur- 
ing the past two years all that could be done 
was to clear away the rubble, protect the pass- 
erby against falling into the gaping cavities, and 
do emergency repair on buildings that were 
partly damaged and therefore were still service- 
able. To replace the one million destroyed homes 
less than 200,000 have been constructed during 
the past two years. For a long time to come the 
British people will be daily aware of these 
physical scars of the war. 





Many bombed areas are now parking lots. The early 
Sunday morning photograph explains the absence of cars 


Not so apparent yet real and poignant are the 
scars of war left in the bereaved families from 
whose firesides young men went forth to war and 
did not return. It is heartbreaking day after day 
to see the half column or more memorial notices 
that are printed, at advertising rates of so much 
per line, in the columns of The London Times, 
usually on the birthday or the wedding anni- 
versary, or the anniversary of the date of death, 
of some brother, son, husband, who was killed 
in action, or died of wounds, or succumbed in 
some German or Japanese prison camp. Typical 
of these are the following two out of many that 
I clipped from The London Times from day to 
day during my sojourn in England. 


Grmu1atT—In proud and loving memory of LT. 
DAVID GILLIAT, killed in action in Italy, August 
1, 1944. “‘This is the blessedness of the life hereafter, 
that that never is absent which always is beloved.” 

Cunninc—In proud and loving memory of 
JAMES ERKSINE CUNNING, Pilot Officer, 
R.A.F. of Eton and Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, most beloved son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Cunning. He and all the numbers of the crew of their 





Gone are the iron fences around public parks. All were 
turned into munitions and replaced by tree branches 





bomber were shot down on their flight to Essen, 
Germany, on August 8, 1941 and none survived. 


He is not dead. He could not die, 
So young was he and gay. 

So gallant and so brave a soul _ 
Could never pass away. 

And though I cannot see his face, 
I know he walks with me 

In the happy freedom 

Of his immortality. 


England lost approximately 350,000 young 
men in the war. A corresponding casualty list for 
the United States would have meant the death 
of more than one million on the same proportion 
to population. That is an immense loss of life 
for a small country like England. Jt 1s an im- 
mense loss of life for any country! This scar of 
war can never be healed. England sorely needs 
this loss of manpower today in her economic and 
financial recovery program. Moreover this loss 
accentuates the far more devastating loss of the 
first World War when more than one million of 
England’s finest young men were killed. They 
are buried in Flanders Fields where the poppies 
grow, and along the shores of Gallipoli, and 
wherever they fought in that conflict of 30 years 
ago. Here is one explanation to account for the 
scarcity of outstanding public leadership in Eng- 
land today. The generation of men who ought to 
be leading the nation in politics, finance, com- 
merce, the arts, industry, religion, etc. is not in 
England. That generation is dead! No people can 
afford the loss of one million young men. A ter- 
rible price for that loss of manhood must in- 
exorably be paid 30 years later. 

The scars of war are seen also in the grievous 
austerity of life which the British people are 
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called upon to endure during these disillusioning 
postwar years. While nobody is starving in 
England and the available food supplies are 
efficiently rationed so that everybody gets his 
equitable share, the British diet today is so 
monotonous and unpalatable, so unappetizing 
and unsatisfying that the joy of eating has gone 
out of life. The meat ration per person is only 
25 cents worth. This means that what an Ameri- 
can would regard as a stingy serving of meat at 
a single meal in a restaurant course dinner must 
suffice a Britisher for an entire week. Sugar, but- 
ter, margarine, tea are severely rationed. Mil- 
lions of children from one to seven years of age 
have never seen an orange or a banana. Bread is 
rationed. Milk is limited to one quart per person 
per week, when available, with children allowed 
six pints per week, less than one pint per day. 
Last month the gasoline ration for pleasure driv- 
ing was prohibited altogether. Bacon is limited 
to one ounce per person per week, provided the 
butcher has any. Eggs are as scarce as the pro- 
verbial teeth in the hens that lay the eggs. It was 
well nigh tragic to order a meal in a well-known 
restaurant on the Strand where before the war 
the finest roast beef was carved to order on a 
movable serving table. Today only a chunk of 
fish constitutes the main dinner course. Kip- 
pered herring for breakfast every morning soon 
became tiresome. One morning sausage was an 
alternative. It was perhaps 80% cereal and 20% 
meat products. Its odor was far from pleasing. 
Of course a restaurant patron can eat anything 
served him with complete impunity and lack of 
fear because food is so scarce that nothing is 
allowed to remain uneaten long enough to spoil. 
And assuredly nothing is wasted. What this 
means is vividly described in a letter in The New 
York Herald Tribune by A. D. Metcalf of Car- 
menthen, England: 

Look at Britain—land of want and undernourish- 
ment, of nightly blackout, and lack of fuel and 
warmth, where queues of mothers wait for food 
permits at food ministry offices, and then form 
queues again at the food shops. A more dispirited 
sight is not to be found especially in cold wet weather. 


Latest in the long series of government food 
restrictions was the announcement in November 
that potatoes were to be rationed three pounds 
per person per week. On the first day of potato 
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rationing, reports The New Y ork Herald Tribune, 
““many housewives went away upset and crying 
when they saw their three-pound ration.’”’ How 
utterly fantastic and crazy that seems when it is 
remembered that because of a surplus in the 
United States, potatoes were left to rot on the 
ground or heaped in immense piles, saturated 
with gasoline, and burned. If you were an Eng- 
lishwoman what would you think? One of the 
most depressing pictures ever to come out of 
England was a recent photograph in The New 
York Times showing a long queue of people, 
mostly women and children, with bags and 
baskets lining up in front of a butcher shop. By 
actual count there were 41 persons in the photo- 
graph. Over the door of the shop was this sign, 
OWING TO A LIMITED SUPPLY OF HORSEFLESH FOR 
HUMAN CONSUMPTION PRIORITY WILL BE GIVEN 
ONLY TO REGULAR CUSTOMERS. 

Similarly trying and discouraging is the short- 
age of clothing. All wearing apparel is rationed. 
A man is allotted 45 clothing coupons each year. 
Since a suit requires 26 coupons and an overcoat 
likewise, no man can buy an overcoat and a 
suit in the same year. And if 26 coupons are 
used for either suit or overcoat, the remaining 
19 will not suffice for shirts, underwear, pajamas, 
shoes, handkerchiefs, hats and even neckties. 
For women the clothing problem is most acute 
as any American woman will appreciate who 
loves nylon stockings, nice dresses, suits, as well 
as dainty other garments. To all of these the 
women of England have long ago said farewell. 
Nearly every Baptist woman delegate from Eng- 
land to the Baptist World Congress at Copen- 
hagen made a one-day side trip to Malmo, 





Another of England’s more than 4,000 bombed churches. 
This stands in the devastated area in London near 
the Thames River 
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This little Congregational church was built out of the 
rubble of the big church that stood on this site 


Sweden, and there purchased quantities of wear- 
ing apparel unobtainable in England. Even that 
method of replenishing worn out clothing will 
now be abandoned for on October Ist the travel 
allowance for Britishers going to a foreign coun- 
try was cut from £35 (about $140) to £5 (about 
$20), and with only $20 available not much 
margin is left above hotel and railroad fares for 
food or clothing purchases. So imperative is the 
government’s need of conserving British re- 
sources that all parcels and letters sent from 
England are now inspected by X-ray and fluores- 
cent screen to detect any money or valuables 
that the sender may be mailing out of the coun- 
try. The penalty is confiscation of whatever is 
sent abroad, a fine of $2,000, and two years’ im- 
prisonment. This is what the British austerity 
program of living now means. 


THE LaBor GOVERNMENT’S LEGACY 

Many people in the United States are wonder- 
ing why Britain is in this dreadful condition. 
I can merely mention briefly several reasons. 
One is geographical. Great Britain is a small 
country, only as large as New York State and 
Pennsylvania, which have an area of 95,000 
square miles, whereas Great Britain (England 
and Scotland combined) has an area of 90,000 
square miles. Great Britain has a population of 
46,000,000 whereas New York and Pennsyl- 
vania have less than half of that. The farms 
of New York and Pennsylvania can produce 
enough food to feed their people. That cannot 
be done in Great Britain to feed a population 
again as large. Therefore food must be imported 
and it must be paid for with industrial exports 
or with earnings on foreign capital investments. 
The latter have been expended in paying for the 
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war. An example is found in Argentina where 
British capital had built the railroads. Bond 
interest and dividends on stock helped to pay 
for Argentine beef and wheat. After these in- 
vestments were sold to pay for the war no more 
dividends or bond interest, were available to 
pay for imports of food. Moreover, during the 
war the factories and machines of Britain were 
almost worn out. They became obsolete and 
today cannot produce enough industrial and tex- 
tile export goods to pay for imported food and 
other needed items. Furthermore, the British 
coal mines lack modernization and coal mining 
machinery. They have been worked so many 
years that they are now deep underground. So 
the British coal miner can mine in one day only 
one fifth the amount of coal that an American 
miner can bring out of the ground. Since coal 
has long been one of Britain’s important ex- 
ports, the curtailed output explains why coal 
does not bring back food and other essentials. 
Added to all these difficulties is the war devasta- 
tion itself which in some cities will require many 
years for reconstruction. In London alone not a 
single new office building has been erected to 
replace the several hundred that were destroyed. 
Only 3,829 new dwelling units have been built 
to meet the need presented by the 116,000 
homes that the air raids demolished. And to the 
shame of the American people it must be said 
that the United States is also in part responsible 
for Britain’s plight. The long delay in Congress 
in debating the $3,750,000,000 loan meant that 
when it was finally approved its purchasing 
power, because of the rapidly skyrocketing 
prices in America, was about half what had been 
expected. Finally, Britain’s plight is due to 
Britain’s policy of peacetime military conscrip- 
tion and in keeping more than one million men 
in the armed forces. They are scattered all over 
the world to maintain Britain’s tottering empire. 
This deprives industry of manpower. So the 
people suffer. 

Frankness and realism as well as fairness com- 
pel the admission, and I cannot emphasize this 
too strongly, that the present Labor Govern- 
ment is not responsible for what it received as a 
legacy from the war and from its predecessor 
conservative government. The war damage, the 
loss of life, the shortage of food due to causes 
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already indicated, the delay in receiving help 
from the United States, all are conditions that 
the present government inherited and which it 
is trying desperately to meet as efficiently and 
resolutely as it can. Whether it has the wisdom 
and the experience, the brilliant and statesman- 
like leadership which the British crisis requires, 
only the future can disclose. That there is 
a growing dissatisfaction and disillusionment 
among many voters was evident in the Novem- 
ber municipal elections with pronounced shifts 
from socialist back to conservative candidates. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH STILL SURVIVES 


Amid all these restrictions and hardships that 
compel the British people to a life of austerity, 
they have not yet surrendered their priceless and 
majestic principles of democracy and freedom. 
One spectacular evidence of that is the freedom 
of speech accorded the groups that gather daily 
in Hyde Park. Here men and women expound 
their views and convictions, their grievances and 
complaints, to all who come and listen. On a 
warm Sunday evening when thousands of Lon- 
doners were strolling in London’s famous Hyde 
Park, or sitting on benches, or sprawling on the 
grass, I wandered from group to group, fully a 
score and more of them, that had gathered 
around speakers on soapboxes or stools or make- 
shift platforms who were haranguing their 
crowds of listeners. Attendance in each group 
ranged from a mere handful to several thousand. 
Some speeches were intensely interesting, pro- 
vocative, challenging, and at times prompted 
heckling or objections or loud comments of ap- 
proval. Other speeches were unspeakably dull 
and were being delivered to listless, uninterested 
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One of the fifteen groups in the Hyde Park Sunday 
Evening Forums described in the next column 
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hearers who apparently listened because there 
was nothing else to do and nowhere else to go. 
Although I had been in London on numerous 
visits in other years, never before had I had an 
opportunity to witness this widely publicized 
Hyde Park panorama of outdoor forums. From 
group to group I wandered, listening at each 
for some minutes. In my notebook I jotted the 
following list of groups and their sponsorships. 


1. A West Indian Negro urging England to withdraw 
from Europe which is headed for communist suicide. 
2. A Roman Catholic priest expounding the merits 
and teachings of the Christian Evidence Society. 

8. A Jewish rabbi speaking in behalf of the Jewish 
Legion for Palestine. 

4. A woman evangelist with an amazing capacity for 
quoting Scripture. 

5. A man who advertised himself as the “Tin Hat 
Pastor,” preaching to a large crowd and leading them 
in spirited gospel singing. 

6. A Jewish war veteran eloquently addressing a 
crowd in behalf of The Association of Jewish Service- 
men. 

7. A preacher for the Society of Evangelizing London. 
8. A distinguished-looking speaker denouncing Ro- 
man Catholicism in behalf of The Protestant Truth 
Society. 

9. Another lone woman evangelist talking to not more 
than 15 people and reciting over and over again, “Be 
sure your sins will find you out.” 

10. A priest addressing an immense crowd in behalf 
of The Catholic Evidence Guild with the frankly ad- 
mitted hope of winning them as converts to the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

11. A speaker who was lecturing a handful of bored 
listeners on the Apocalypse. Behind him were charts 
and pictures of the pyramids with predictions about 
the end of the world. 

12. A spirited evangelist whose great following 
around his soapbox were singing lustily the “‘Glory 
Son” and “Speed Away,” as preludes to his evan- 
gelistic sermon. 

18. A socialist speaker who was defending the Labor 
Government before a huge crowd and who paused 
frequently to answer some heckler. To one of them 
he said humorously so that: the crowd laughed 
heartily, “Behave yourself. I never get down in the 
gutter. I’ve been there once and come out of it.” 
14. Another socialist speaker who severely criticized 
the government for not being more “left” in its 
policies and actions. This was undoubtedly a huge 
communist crowd. He also had a gift of humor so 
that there was frequent laughter among his listeners. 
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15. A speaker who represented international so- 
cialism and who used the familiar slogan, “ Workers 
of the world Unite.” He offered a new definition of 
freedom of speech which he defined as, “the right of 
anybody anywhere at anytime to ask a question.” 


Mingling with the crowds at all of these 
group meetings were policemen, always in pairs. 
I asked one of them the meaning of this strange 
phenomenon. He put it this way, ““Anybody can 
come here with a box or a ladder, get on it and 
make a speech. Nobody is compelled to listen, 
and if anybody wants to listen, nobody stops 
him. It lets off a bit of steam, but it is a bit of a 
nuisance for us policemen.” 

By this time it was getting dark. Although 
there were more than a half a dozen other groups 
stretching further along in the park, these 15 
were enough for me. So leisurely I made my way 
back to my hotel and mused and meditated on 
what I had seen and heard. 


Hopes Anp Fears For Tomorrow 


Some concluding comments may be in order. 
Of course an American with only a limited op- 
portunity for observation is rash to forecast 
what will ultimately happen to England. How- 
ever, he can point out what seem like hopes and 
possibilities, leaving to the future to determine 
what will eventually transpire. 

1. Some people in Britain fondly dream and 
hope for the full restoration of the imperial 
grandeur of yesterday. Five years ago Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill made one of his 
famous speeches. It was shortly after the United 
States had entered the war and he knew that 
victory over Germany and Japan was thus 
assured. So in Parliament he said, “‘I have not 
become the King’s First Minister to preside 
over the liquidation of the British Empire.” 
In that remark he assumed that after victory 
the British Empire would resume its global 
domination. Perhaps he and the conservative 
class he represents still cherish that dream, al- 
lowing only for a brief interlude to recover from 
the damage of the war. With the loss of Egypt, 
Burma and India, with Greece committed to the 
United States, and Palestine to the United Na- 
tions, how can that old dream be realized? 

2. A second possibility under any prolonged 
continuation of hardships and austerity living, 
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is the decline of,Britain into a second or third 
rate power. This is the pessimistic prediction 
of Dean W. R. Inge. Four years ago this 
preacher, who long ago had become known as 
“The Gloomy Dean,” is reported to have said, 


The period in our history when we were a great and 
wealthy nation has come to an end. We shall gradu- 
ally slide back into pre-industrial England with a 
population of 20,000,000, consisting mainly of farm- 
ers and small tradesmen. As a great industrial nation 
we shall not and cannot recover from this war. 


Already hundreds of thousands of people in 
England are hoping to migrate to other lands, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, for they see 
no future for themselves and their children in 
the land of their birth. Should another long and 
devastating depression fall upon the world com- 
parable to that of 1929-1934, the resulting un- 
employment and misery in England could then 
easily end in a communist revolution. 

8. A terrifying possibility is the complete 
annihilation of England in a Third World War 
involving Russia and the United States. In such 
a war England would be in a frightful predica- 
ment. If England sided with the United States 
her little island would be a base of operations 
against Russia as it was in the war against Ger- 
many, and would thus be the target of merciless 
Russian atomic bombing. If England sided with 
Russia, assuming that a communist government 
succeeded the present socialist government, her 
island would be subject to equally merciless 
American atomic bombing. In either eventuality 
the destruction of England would be final and 
complete! As a third choice England might try 
to maintain absolute neutrality as did Switzer- 
land in the first and second world wars. Would 





Another of the Hyde Park Sunday Evening Forums. 
Note two policemen who seem to be listening intently 
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Russia and the United States respect British 
neutrality or violate it as Germany violated the 
neutrality of Denmark and Norway? Some peo- 
ple are certain as to what Russia would do. Are 
we sure the United States would not do likewise? 
The result would be the same, the atomic bomb 
destruction of England. 

4. Assuming that constructive forces will suc- 
ceed in preventing a third World War, a fourth 
possibility confronts England. It is the evolution 
of a new commonwealth of English-speaking 
dominions, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
South Africa, linked with the mother country 
in a federation much more integrated and unified 
than at present. By advantageous trade agree- 
ments and immigration of Britishers to fill the 
vast unoccupied spaces of the sparsely inhabited 
dominions, England could eventually regain 
some measure of her former greatness as a finan- 
cial and industrial power and bring her people 
back to a higher state of living. 

5. The final possibility is a new empire based 
on the exploitation of Africa. This vast continent 
of which the major portion is under the colonial 
control of England, possesses all the natural 
resources and raw materials required for an 
industrial civilization. Its people are still largely 
primitive, accustomed to alien rule, untouched 
by the tides of freedom that have swept across 
Asia and have brought an end to white race 
domination in the Far East. Perhaps the states- 
men of England long ago charged off Asia as an 
imperial loss and have made an imperial book- 
keeping entry of Africa as the offsetting asset. 
It is reported that many new air bases are being 
established. Protected by the great Sahara 
desert on the north, there is little danger of 





England’s African domain being invaded by 
enemy armies. With its immense natural re- 
sources properly developed, and benefiting from 
an enlightened colonial policy constantly re- 
viewed by the trusteeship council of the United 
Nations, Africa should enable England ulti- 
mately to recover some measure of her imperial 
glory and regain her position as one of the great 
nations of the world. 


In CONCLUSION 

Finally, Britain’s problem is not only political] 
and social, not only economic and the recovery 
from war ravages; it is basically spiritual. On a 
special day of prayer and at a special service in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral which included among its 
worshippers the King and the Queen and the 
two Princesses, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in a sermon warned the nation, “This nation is 
not united in looking to God as its Judge and 
Savior. Many more people than one likes to 
think will not join in this day of prayer because 
they have no understanding of God, or of prayer. 
or of man’s predicament as God’s opportunity. 
Indeed the world is a sorry confusion of false 
faiths, and half faiths, and no faith at all.’ On 
this special day of prayer the Cathedral had pro- 
vided pews and chairs for an anticipated attend- 
ance of 5,000, but the London bus drivers called 
a strike which kept the attendance down to 
2,000 worshippers. 

These are the rambling reflections of a wan- 
dering Editor who spent some time in England 
before and after his attendance at last summer’s 
Baptist World Congress in Copenhagen. 


{For the real conclusion of this article, turn to the 
first Editorial Comment on page 36} 





The queue has come to be one of the most familiar and frequently seen 
features of British life. This is a line outside the food ration office 
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Burmese students lining up for 
college registration 








of ideas, I would have answered: “‘ Dur- 
‘ng the war there was something called the 
Burma Road and a missionary doctor wrote a 
couple of books about a Burma surgeon, which 
I have not read.” Beyond these two informative 
reactions my mind would have been a blank. 
Today I am much wiser and richer now, all 
because the announcement of our receptionist, 
““A few Burmese students here to see you,” 
opened the Burmese vista to my curious mind. 
By the magic of word, sound, sight, Burma has 
been changed from a dim war memory into a 
living reality. Because I know some 45 Burmese 
students, I also know, over and over again, that 
different religions, slant eyes, and olive skins, 
cannot discourage the growth of friendship. 
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The Friendly Burmese Invasion of the United States 


By NUVART PARSEGHIAN 









All seem to radiate 
charm, friendliness, and good will 
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The political independence of Burma on Janu- 
ary 6, 1948, necessitated the establishment of 
diplomatic relations with the United States. 
The first Burmese Ambassador who arrived in 
New York on November 8, 1947 is not the only 
friendly temporary resident here. Scattered in 
many institutions of learning from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific are 45 students from Burma. This 
article tells you something of these friendly 
young people whose impressions of American 
life and idealism will depend much on the kind 


of treatment they receive while in our midst. 





~ 








A word of explanation about this “‘ Burmese 
invasion of the United Ststes”’ is due the reader 
Incredibly enough, a country which was actively 
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involved in the war, has seen its way clear to 
invest large sums of money in government 
fellowships. These 45 students from Burma are 
scattered throughout the United States. Early 
in December 1946 the U.S. Department of State 
transmitted to the Institute of International 
Education * a large batch of applications from 
graduate students and requested it to place as 
many of them as possible and as soon as possible. 
The response of American colleges and universi- 
ties was one of our most gratifying experiences. 
As acceptance telegrams came in from the insti- 
tutions, a daily telephone call would be made 
to the Department of State which in turn sent 
a cable to Rangoon. The first group of students 
who were accepted had so little time to arrange 
their departure that one of the girls had to 
borrow her father’s overcoat for the trip. Most 
of them came by air with brief stops of a few 
hours each at places we ourselves have longed to 
see: Rangoon-Karachi-Basra-Cairo-Marseilles- 
London-New York, a hop of four days. 

The fields of specialization of these students 
were selected by the Government of Burma and 
are mostly in technological fields to contribute 
to the rehabilitation of the country. The hu- 
manities, however, have not been overlooked. 
A few are to receive graduate degrees in educa- 
tion, journalism, sociology, and geography. 
So far as we know, none of the 27 universities 
and colleges, that have admitted one or more 
Burmese students, had ever had a Burmese stu- 
dent on the campus. These institutions are lo- 
cated as far south as Texas and as far west as 
California, in the mid-west, and in several east- 
ern Atlantic states. 

As we have greeted these future leaders of 
Burma, we have been struck by their colorful 
costumes, their charm, their British English and 
the intricacies of their names. A word about 
each. The Burma girl’s costume is a sarong of 
ample proportions—a “‘longyi,”’ which is a wrap- 
around full length skirt, artistically colored and 
striped. It is bound to be discovered by a Fifth 
Avenue store for evening wear to add to the 
New Look. The vest, somewhat similar to the 
Chinese, is tight fitting, transparent and short, 





* Nors—The Institute of International Education is a private, non- 
profit organization to promote exchange of students and teaching personnel 
between the United States and other countries.—Eb. 
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detailed by precious stones for buttons. The 
girls wear their hair in a classic tight knot, 
adorned by native combs. Unfortunately the 
men students have discarded their “‘longyis” 
and now depend entirely on their personal charm 
in western clothes! Talking of charm, they have 
it! In my ignorance I had thought of the Bur- 
mese as dignified, protocol-minded Orientals. 
I had not foreseen infectious grins and gay 
laughter. As college education is entirely in 
English, all speak it fluently with the clipped 
British accent mellowed by native sounds. 

More than a word is needed to describe the 
fun we have had with the names. At first it 
seemed the elements had contrived to stage a 
conspiracy: how could one distinguish between 
Aung Thein and Tin Aung, Ma Kyin Si and 
Ma Thin Kyi, Tun Thin and Tun Yin, Ba Hli 
and Hla Pe. In our first lesson in names we 
learned that Ma precedes a girl’s name, Maung 
a man’s. U is a title of respect for elders, or for 
those who have achieved prominence. There’ 
are no first and family names, but “‘ Marjory 
Smith” is used as one name. In spite of these 
pointers, the names have kept us on a healthy 
level of hilarity. Take Maung Oo. How to write 
it? Big O and a small o? Or two small ones 
signifying nothing? As Mr. Oo was to study 
mathematics, perhaps it was a most appropriate 
name for him. Young Mr. Oo is a very solid 
citizen and has a grin which would do credit to 
any pin-up boy. Then take Ma Ni Ni, does it not 
sound like a lullaby? The name suits her per- 
fectly for she is tiny, dainty and smiling. Then 
comes Ko Ko Lay, suggesting the favorite 
drink of America. He won’t have any difficulty 
in returning home with a nickname. And Min 
Din—the measured steps of a march. 

An old Burma hand at one time remarked 
that the Burmese are the Irish of the Far East. 
At the time it seemed a far-fetched simile. 
Unquestionably gaiety and humor are basic in- 
gredients of the Burmese character. Many of 
their letters have started my mornings off to a 
brisk pace. One day it was “Burmesely yours,” 
instead of our more sedate signing off. Another 
time it was a complaint by a student that his 
fingers would be atrophied since I had exhorted 
him to keep his fingers crossed for good luck 
when the luck was so slow in coming. Then it 
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was the lyrical mood of the boy in up state 
New York in the winter—dreams of California 
and a sudden allergy to the white color. I shall 
not forget the amusing antics of Tin Moung 
at the University of Minnesota who could not 
get his turban tied right and had to hold his head 
at a certain angle during the procession at the 
Festival of the Nations. There is one silent boy 
in the group. During several visits, he barely 
uttered a dozen words to me. I thought the 
sphinx would be a good description of him, but 
his companions refer to him as the “‘spokesman” 
of the group: At a recent student conference the 
Burmese group was photographed quite often, 
and one of the girls remarked on seeing one of 
the pictures—‘We are all teeth, aren’t we.” 
Yes they are, because they love to smile. 

The Burmese are not just decorative social 
assets; they are excellent students at the same 
time. I did a sampling of the grades obtained 
by 15 students during the first term. Between 
them they pooled 19 A’s, 23 B’s, 13 C’s, and 
only 1 D. One young lady achieved the distinc- 
tion of three A pluses and one A in the field of 
geography. And the comments from the cam- 
puses bear out the faith we have put in this 
group. “She is definitely one of the most suc- 
cessful of our foreign students”; “‘Very popu- 
lar, very pleasant personality, and excellent 
character.”’ “It is a pleasure to have her among 
our students”; ‘‘Has made a remarkably good 
adjustment to our strange, foreign way of life”’; 
“In a short time he made lasting friends here 
who hold him in the highest esteem because of 
his impeccable character and high ideals.” The 
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zeal with which the students are tackling their 
curricula will undoubtedly send several back 
home with Ph.D. degrees. 

Someone on meeting the group for the first 
time said they all seemed so well adjusted. How- 
ever, problems have not been entirely absent. 
The recent political disturbances in Rangoon 
touched several of the students personally. 
Some have been homesick. Our winter is too 
abrupt a climatic change from Rangoon. Two 
have discovered the discrepancies in our demo- 
cratic system. One was mistaken for a Japanese 
on the Pacific Coast, and another had “‘race” 
difficulties in the South, but he took no steps 
to run away from it. He considered it a challenge 
to his character! Four students en route here 
were killed in an airplane crash. One has been 
ill for several months. I have no doubt that the 
group will meet future problems with a combina- 
tion of oriental philosophy and Anglo-Saxon 
practicability. Kipling could be wrong; the 
“‘twain”’ might meet. 

My association with the students from Burma 
has been a daily lesson in international friendly 
relations. No matter how far apart their cultural 
patterns may be, when the people come together 
their custom-made strains disappear. Perhaps 
masses of people should be moved about for 
temporary visits to ease the task of world lead- 
ers to achieve peace. When one knows even two 
or three people in a country, that country ceases 
to be a textbook memory. It is our fervent hope 
that these young men and women from Burma 
will take back from the United States something 
more than ribboned degrees. 





The water front at Rangoon, Burma, which was heavily damaged during the war 
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A Transformed Life is Still the Greatest Miracle 


By MARGARET H. WEBBER 


we LMOST every day it seems as if man’s 
i scientific discoveries have something 
# new and wonderful, indeed miraculous 
for us, and the magic wand of our childhood 
fairy stories seems to come out of the realm of 
the impossible. From warm, fresh, foaming milk 
to a soft blue flowing gown of a new material 
known as aralac, modern chemistry is constantly 
producing new transformations. But behold, 
there is one miracle that exceeds them all. It is 
the miracle of transformed personality. 

Once he was a raving man, flaunting and 
crashing a chair before his cowering and fleeing 
wife. His soul was possessed by sin. His body 
was poisoned by rum, and directed by fierce 
animal impulses. NOW he is a thoughtful hus- 
band, with the radiance of a great victory shin- 
ing in his handsome face. 

A transformed life is still the greatest miracle, 
greater even than the achievements of man over 
matter. 

His name is Ramon and he is known through- 
out the city of Caguas, Puerto Rico, for his 
habitual disorderly conduct, although not a 
desperate criminal, but one not happily met on 
the street after dark, nor in his own home. 

So he was on Christmas Eve, but this time too 
far under the influence of rum to even make his 
way from the bar alone. A friend found him 
there. He loaded Ramén’s dead weight into his 
car and took him home. He laid him on his bed 
in this pitiful state, ““dead to the world” and 
“‘dead in trespasses and sins.” But suddenly he 
aroused. Lest the violent stage coming on find 
him free to cruelly handle whatever person or 
thing he might touch, his friend before leaving 
him bound him to the bed with a rope. Ramé6n’s 
wife was so accustomed to see him in this condi- 
tion that she was not more than usually per- 
‘turbed. Nevertheless she felt relieved to see the 
precautions taken. 

Loudly Ramén called out ‘to his wife. In 
spite of the resistance of her will, she felt herself 
moving toward him. Her presence, intended to 
be of help, only provoked from the writhing 
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The familiar and frequently quoted sentence, 
“Truth is stranger than fiction,” is superbly 
demonstrated in this story of the transformation of 
a human personality from a raving, disorderly, 
violent, drunken man into a thoughtful and kind 
husband and a loyal follower of Jesus Christ. 
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body a sharp rebuke for “bothering” him. His 
soul was a battleground of contending forces, 
although he was not fully aware of it. . . . God 
was reaching for Ramon. 

Weeks later he revealed what that night was 
known to him alone. “I saw someone moving 
noiselessly out from the kitchen toward my 
room,” he said, “‘a figure clothed in white whose 
feet seemed not to touch the floor. I thought I 
heard this strange person speak my name, urge 
me to leave off drink, and go to the Baptist 
church. At first sight of this being, I had feared 
some mighty condemnation, but there was none. 
Just a simple command and an invitation. My 
shame weighed the more on me for my harsh- 
ness with my wife when she had come to see if I 
was in need.” 

Daylight the next morning seemed brighter to 
Ramon. He knew that something had happened 
to him. But had the demons gone out of him 
into his wife! She was clearly not her usual pa- 
tient self, throwing the dishes about, instead of 
placing them with care, giving the chair a kick 
that toppled it over, rather than sliding it gen- 
tly up to the table. She heeded not his tender 
apologies for his roughness toward her last night, 
nor his earnest insistence that he was going to 
be different from now on. Deeply perturbed 
at heart, Ramon went out. 

That night he returned as peaceably as he had 
gone. His wife was calmer now. She asked no 
questions, made no explanations. Several weeks 
passed. Ramén was obeying the command of the 
vision,—somehow, but he had not thought again 
of the invitation. 
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Then on a Sunday night by previous agree- 
ment with a public car driver friend, he was at 
the appointed corner at 7 o’clock to adjust the 
car lights, before it went on its route to the next 
town. His pockets were bulging with tools. He 
looked up and down impatiently. While waiting, 
the sound of a church bell brought sharply to 
his eyes the vision, and to his ears the plea he 
still had not regarded. Quickly his glance shifted 
from the lighted sign just a block east from the 
plaza, IGLESIA BAUTISTA. ENTRE (Baptist 
Church, Come in!), to his khaki work clothes, 
then,—his thoughts as quickly to other things. 
In an instant, it seemed, the bells in the Roman 
Catholic Church behind him chimed 7:30 and 
the bell up the street said again, “Come!” 

‘Guess something has happened to Pepe,” he 
thought, “‘or he would be here by now.” Then 
feeling he had kept his part of the agreement, he 
inclined to accept the white figure’s invitation. 
As he drew near the sign, he paused to wonder if 
“Come in!” was really meant for him. Then 
slowly he went up the steps. 

‘Whatever has brought Ramon here!” was so 
plainly written on the usher’s face, that the un- 
expected newcomer asked permission to enter. 

“Yes, you may come in and sit down and 
listen,” politely conditioned the granting of his 
request. 

Many surprised faces turned toward him as 
he made his way quietly to a seat near the front. 
Every word of the preacher’s message went 
straight to his heart where the Great Sower had 
softened the hard earth of his spirit to receive 
the life-giving seed. He responded to the invita- 
tion given at the close of the message as if he had 
been waiting for just that moment. 

NOW Don Ramén is different. Everyone 
knows that something has happened to him by 
a process more mysterious than that of chemis- 
try or surgery or radioactivity. 

Bad as he has been, his wife thought that he 
had gone from bad to worse, when he appeared 
at 9:15 that night and told her where he had 
been and what he had done. “An evangelical!” 
she almost shouted. “A Protestant! Ave Maria! 
Now you are really crazy!” This was her re- 
sponse to his account of his conversion. And 
she followed it with a haranging that proved 
to be almost as bitter a test as the temptations 
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of his former companions during the weeks suc- 
ceeding the vision. 

Eventually the miracle took place in her too, 
for she discovered in his life what his words had 
explained so briefly. Later two nephews living 
with him came to Christ also and offered them- 
selves for His service. 

One day Ramén’s boss sent him in his own car 
as chauffeur with a group of men to the town of 
Comerio. Ramén purposed in his heart to use 
this opportunity to witness to them of the 
change that had come in his life. Appealingly he 
recounted what great things the Lord had done 
for him. They listened without evident interest. 

The offer of a cigarette took him by surprise 
although whiffs of smoke had been tantalizing 
him since they had setout. Instantly a sense 
of the inconsistency of the testimony just giv- 
en and the former habit he had up to then 
cherished, flashed upon him vividly. ““Now my 
body as well as my spirit belong to Him,” he 
thought. 

Ramon delivered his passengers at their des- 
tination and steered homeward along the wind- 
ing road. Then Satan set the stage of solitude for 
a brief success. Ramén was stopping to buy 
three for a nickle, anticipating enjoyment even 
at the touch of them. Two puffs of the first cig- 
arette brought a repulsive bitterness rather than 
the former satisfaction. He flung it from the car 
window and drew up to the side of the road. 
Momentarily a sense of failure overcame him, 
but seeking the shade of a tree and the shelter of 
his newly-found Saviour, he told Him all about 
it, then tore the remaining two white and brown 
rolls to tiny bits. Now he can honestly and un- 
ashamedly say, “I don’t smoke,” and mean, 
“because I don’t want to.”’ 

If you would meet Don Ramon today as 
chauffeur, mechanic, business man, or layman 
in the Baptist church, you too would know that 
a miracle had happened in him. Whether it was 
someone’s prayers, the silent witness of some 
faithful member of the Church of Christ, or the 
direct touch of the Holy Spirit that first began 
this divine work, no one but God knows. But 
hearing about him, will make you glad again to 
have a part by prayer and witness and gift in 
the greatest work in the world,—spreading the 
transforming gospel of Jesus Christ. 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


> THE MOST REPRESENTATIVE 
GATHERING of Christian youth of 
America since before the war will 
be held at the University of Kan- 
sas, in Lawrence, Kan., December 
27, 1947 to January 1, 1948. Under 
the auspices of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
sions this gathering will be known 
as The Student Conference on 
Christian Frontiers. More than 
2,500 delegates are expected from 
colleges and universities in the 
United States and Canada and 
several hundred mission leaders 
from 60 foreign countries. Dele- 
gates will evaluate the world pro- 
gram of the Christian church, will 
attempt to answer the challenge of 
secularism and cynicism of our 
time, and will consider numerous 
opportunities for Christian youth 
to serve as evangelists, teachers, 
doctors, agriculturists, techni- 
cians in many fields, and clerical 
workers in Mission projects 
throughout the world. Chairman 
of the conference will be Congress- 
man Walter H. Judd, formerly a 
medical missionary in China. He 
presided at the convention of the 
Student Volunteer Movement in 
Indianapolis, Ind., in 1923. (See 
Missions, February, 1924, pages 
88-92.) 


> A PARTY OF TEN MISSIONARIES 
sailed on the S.S. Queen Mary 
from New York on November 12, 
1947 for Southampton, England, 
where they transhipped to the S.S. 
Strathmore for India and Burma. 
The party included Rev. and Mrs. 
Forest Parsons and daughter Leslie 
for Burma, Miss Miriam Corey for 
India, Mrs. Gustaf Sword who 
sailed to join her husband in 
Burma, Rev. and Mrs. Charles 
Roadarmel and son Gordon for 
Bengal-Orissa, Miss Ruth Chris- 
tipherson and Miss Helen Tufts 
for Burma, Miss Naomi Knapp for 
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News brevities reported 
from all over the world 





Bangal-Orissa, and Miss Ruth 
Thurmond for South India. Two 
weeks prior to their sailing Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry J. Watkins and 
their three children Charlotte, 
Minnie, and Daniel, sailed from 
New York for Antwerp, Belgium, 
where they transhipped for Belgian 
Congo. Mr. Watkins first went to 
Congo as a chief accountant for 
a business firm. While in Congo he 
worked also as a lay evangelist. 
In Leopoldville he met and fell 
in love with Miss Linda Erickson, 
Belgian Congo Baptist Mission 
Treasurer. They were married in 
1933 and in 19384 Mr. Watkins 
applied for appointment. He is now 
Mission Treasurer but will con- 
tinue in evangelistic work. 





Rev. and Mrs. Forest Parsons and 
daughter Leslie en route to Burma 


p> HuNGaARIAN Baptists IN PERTH 
Ampoy, N. J., dedicated their new 
building October 18, 1947, which 
was erected with the assistance of 
the Church Edifice and Loan De- 
partment of The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. It is a 
spacious edifice at an important 
street intersection and the new 
name is Temple Baptist Church. 
The word “Hungarian” has been 
removed in order to indicate that 


the church is ready to welcome all 
English-speaking as well as Hun- 
garian people into its fellowship. 
Participating in the service of dedi- 
cation were representatives of the 
Home Mission Society and of the 
New Jersey Baptist State Con- 
vention. The dedicatory address 
was delivered by Dr. Norman W. 
Paullin of Asbury Park, N. J. 
Pastor is Rev. Alexander Kinds. 


> Ir Is NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 
that the Mayor of Shanghai, China, 
who holds a Ph.D. degree from 
Princeton University, is a Chris- 
tian. “When he was mayor of 
Hankow 20 years ago,” writes Mis- 
sionary John P. Davies of East 
China, “he met and fell in love 
with the daughter of a prominent 
Chinese family in Hankow. During 
their courtship she led him to be- 
come a Christian. They were mar- 
ried as Christians and have been 
living happily ever since.” The 
missionary’s concluding comment 
is quite meaningful. “The modern 
Chinese maiden is not so impotent 
as was the maiden of long ago.” 


> WITH EXQUISITE DRY HUMOR 
Missionary W. W. Sutterlin, after 
his first year of service in South 
China, reports that because of the 
fantastic and incredible currency 
inflation in China, he has become a 
millionaire missionary! When he 
converts his monthly salary from 
American dollars into Chinese dol- 
lars, he finds that he has $4,000,000 
in Chinese money. In the one year 
since he arrived at Swatow the 
exchange rate has increased ten 
times so that Chinese prices are ten 
times what they were a year ago 
and his $4,000,000 in Chinese cur- 
rency purchase no more today than 
he was able to purchase with the 
$400,000 in Chinese currency which 
he received in exchange for the 
same American salary a year ago. 
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The Christian Gospel in the Slums of Shanghai 


By JOHN E. SKOGLUND 


Professor John E. Skog- 
lund greeted by his fam- 
ily on his arrival in San 
Francisco after his lecture 
tour in China and the 
Philippine Islands. Every- 
body is happy over his safe 


return home 


qHEN Pastor C. K .Djang of the Shanghai 
University Church said to me, “I am 
a going to show you the busiest spot in 
China,” my face must have registered incredible 
amazement. What could be the busiest spot in 
China? Every spot seemed so busy with its 
crowds of people, jams of rickshaws, peddicabs, 
motor cars and jeeps. Where could the busiest 
spot be? Then he went on to explain, “I am 
taking you to the Yangtzeepoo Social Center. 
There you will find every inch of space and every 
moment of time utilized to the utmost.” 

My first visit was on a Sunday morning. 
The church was conducting a vigorous evangelis- 
tic campaign and I had been asked to preach 
the morning sermon. As Pastor Djang and I 
drove along the road the sidewalks were already 
crowded. Merchants had piled their goods high 
in front of their shops. Fishmongers were dis- 
playing tubs of really fresh fish, for the fish 
were still alive. Vegetable merchants had ar- 
ranged their produce in neat stacks. Numerous 
portable restaurants were catering to the pass- 
ersby. Haberdashers were selling items of men’s 
wear. All these and many more were crowding 
the sidewalks, forcing people out into the streets. 
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At the meeting of the For- 
eign Mission Board in 
New York City on No- 
vember 18th Professor 
Skoglund was appointed 
Foreign Secretary to suc- 
ceed Secretary Randolph 
L. Howard. .See page 33 








This is the third in a series of articles on China 
and the Philippine Islands, based on the 
author’s lecture tour last year. Previous articles 
were, “From Hospital Surgery to Automobile 
Mechanics,” October, 1947, pages 470-473, 
and “Orchids Now Bloom Where the Mis- 
sionaries Died,” June, 1947, pages 336-339. 





Through this human congestion our car, with 
its horn continually blasting, forced its way. 
It was Sunday. The factories were closed and 
that meant more people everywhere. 

Arriving at the Center we went inside for 
the church. Here the words, “‘busiest spot in 
China” began to take on real meaning. In a 
room designed to seat only 50 people, already 
250 had crowded in, and still more kept coming. 
They were seated on benches and school desks, 
in the aisles, for there are no firelaws here, 
and on the platform steps. Even the choir loft 
had people in it who did not sing. For me to 
speak to this crowd of earnest and interested 
Chinese Christians was an inspiring experience. 
Most of these earnest Christians were workers 
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from the cotton mills. This Sunday worship 
service was the one bright spot in a long dark 
week of toil in the mills and factories. They 
listened quietly to the sermon as it came to 
them through the skillful interpretation of 
Pastor Djang. 

In order to see “‘the busiest spot in China” 
fully in action I made an appointment to return 
the following Wednesday to view the daily 
program. Upon arrival I was taken to the office 
of Dr. Woodrow Ging, director of the Center 
and chairman of the Department of Sociology 
of the University of Shanghai. In introducing 
me to the program he said, “‘For many years 
the Sociology Department has felt that practice 
in the social field is as important as theory. 
Therefore 30 years ago this Center was founded 
to provide students majoring in sociology with 





open front tea houses. As Dr. Ging pointed 
to the surrounding community he said: “It is 
the purpose of the Center to seek in some 
measure to meet the tremendous educational, 
social and religious needs of these people through 
a program of Christian education, Christian 
social service and Christian evangelism.” 

So the school program has been developed 
in relation to the needs of an underprivileged 
community. Formerly because of high tuition 
there was no opportunity for these people to 
secure even a minimum education through 
the regular channels. Now in buildings inade- 
quate to house one-third the number, nearly 
1000 persons ranging from nursery children to 
adults are being taught daily. Under the guid- 
ance of Principal V. T. Tsiang and his staff of 
teachers, the standards of the school have been 





FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: Poor and hungry Chinese waiting for their noonday meal at the Yangtzeepoo Social 
Center. Waiting in line for the meal, about 700 are fed each day, 5,000 each week. Ladling out the stew 


a laboratory in social service.’”’ From a second 
story window he pointed out the community 
which had been selected for this experimental 
center. Around on every side are the tall smoke 
stacks of the cotton mills. A few blocks to one 
side are the great docks. In every nook and 
corner, in slums that are crowded beyond 
imagining, live the millions of Shanghai’s vast 
industrial population. In the alleys and along 
the streets women were doing their household 
work, preparing vegetables for the noon-day 
meal, washing clothes, and feeding their babies. 
Children, who had no school to attend, were 
playing in the debris and filth of the gutters 
or gambling with coppers. Men who had been 
laid off from the mills or docks were idling in the 
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raised until now it is fully accredited by the 
National Commission of Education. 

The day nursery for the children of factory 
workers is being carried on in the finest manner. 
As we entered it the children were having their 
morning milk and crackers. The rooms were 
spotlessly clean and well-ventilated. It seemed 
to me there was too much ventilation. Although 
it was a bitterly cold day, the windows were 
wide open. Fortunately the little youngsters 
were well padded with many layers of quilted 
garments. They looked like little living mat- 
tresses. When one of them falls over he has 
to be rolled upright into a standing position. 
The children were well scrubbed and they 
receive the finest care. One mother said: “I want 
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my baby here. He gets better training than 
I can give him at home.” The Day Nursery was 
the first in all China. During the years it has 
been the model for the hundreds which have 
come into being. Associated with the nursery 
school program are classes in mother craft for 
the mothers of the nursery school children. 
By this means the home is tied into the educa- 
tion, social and religious training of the child. 
Over 600 children and young people are 
enrolled in the primary, junior and senior 
middle schools, who otherwise would be working 
as child-laborers in the unhealthy atmosphere 
of a silk or cotton mill. Here they are receiving 
training under Christian auspices for positions 
of leadership in their community and country. 
Each evening over 200 industrial workers 
the Center for classes in Chinese, 


come to 


One of the features of my visit to the Center 
was the “‘feeding of the five-thousand”’. Each 
week 5000 meals are distributed to the needy. 
Long before noon the line of men, women and 
children, each with his pail or earthenware pot, 
began to form on the athletic field. At exactly 
12 o’clock two kitchen trucks rolled up. Large 
vats containing a mixture of rice, vegetable and 
meat were unloaded and placed on the ground 
near the trucks. One by one the hungry came. 
Each received his share. There was profound 
thanks expressed as each person received his 
meal for the day. One woman expressed the 
sentiments of many when she said: “‘ Without 
the Social Center, my children and I would 
have starved long ago.” 

As I looked at the passing line, each person 
dressed in typical Chinese style, it seemed as if 





FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: The daily midmorning milk and crackers for the children in the Yangtzeepoo Social 
Center. Primary school children—note the heavily padded winter clothes. Boys from the Social Center School 


English, mathematics and commercial subjects. 
These who since childhood have toiled in the 
factories and shops are being offered opportuni- 
ties to become literate and to play a more in- 
telligent role in community life. 

Each week nearly 500 persons take advantage 
of the resources of the People’s Library. News- 
papers, periodicals, books, and pamphlets are 
available to all who come. 

The social program is under the direction 
of trained social workers and carried on by the 
sociology majors of the University of Shanghai. 
Family visitation, case studies, mother-craft 
classes, and personal counseling give count- 
less opportunities for devoted Christian social 
service. 
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here and there I could see fabrics which looked 
distinctively American. Dr. Ging explained it: 
“We distribute winter clothing from American 
relief supplies, but these people don’t like 
Western styles; so they remodel them according 
to Chinese patterns.”’ That seemed to be a clue 
to Dr. Ging’s whole philosophy for the Center. 
The religious faith that brought it into being 
arrived with the western missionaries as they 
came to China, but the Center was being run 
“according to Chinese patterns.” There is a 
Chinese director, a Chinese principal, a Chinese 
pastor, and Chinese teachers; yet the motivating 
spirit is the universal love of Christ which makes 
no particular culture its special subject, but 
which can transform any culture. 
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The religious program of the Center is under 
the direction of Rev. C. K. Djang, assisted by 
Mr. David Chen. Two services are held each 
Sunday. A Sunday school of over 250 crowds 
the little chapel. On Wednesday evenings the 
adults and young people gather for prayer and 
Bible study. Each day the tiny children are 
taught prayer and Bible verses, and the older 
students gather for chapel worship. Frequent 
campaigns of evangelism reach out into the 
community for the unchurched. The total result 
has been a marvellous growth in the church. 
From a small handful when the Center reopened 
at the close of the war, the church membership 
has grown to over 250 baptized Christians. 
A full-time resident pastor will soon be on the 
field. 

It was a rare privilege to visit this unique 
and flourishing missionary project. Nowhere in 
all China did I meet with such wholesome 
enthusiasm and such a sense of hopefulness for 
the future. Plans are being formulated for 
marked expansion. The present limitations are 
largely in terms of almost totally inadequate 








Director Woodrow Ging and Principal V. T. Tsiang, 
each holding his own youngest child 


buildings and equipment. New and _ larger 
buildings are needed. The campus must be 
enlarged and the personnel increased. Dr. Ging’s 
final word expressed the sentiment of the group 
of teachers and missionaries: “Our opportuni- 
ties for service are unlimited. The only thing 
that limits us in this work of the Spirit is the 
physical. Give us adequate buildings and equip- 
ment and thousands in this community will be 
won for Christ.” 





Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


(In this issue with reference to the New Year) 


LIFE IS SO VERY SHORT that it does not pay to 
hate. There is so much real living to do while you 
have it.—James Sherman, 

& 

A PROGRESSIVE IS A MAN who regards the future 
as more important than the past and who believes 
that it is better to look forward hopefully than to 
look back dolefully—Henry A. Wallace. 


> 
IT Is FAR BETTER TO BE SLOW in our time than by 
thoughtless haste do what may bring down upon 
those who come after us the calamities that have 
befallen ourselves.—Lord Inverchapel. 
&e 
THERE ARE WARMONGERS IN EVERY NATION, in- 
cluding our own. They are the people who go about 
preaching the doctrine of “‘or else,” saying, we must 
destroy this nation “‘or else,” we must do away with 
that economic system, “‘or else,” we must root out 
this or that religion “or else.”—Rabbi William F. 


Rosenblum. 
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TODAY’S DEMONSTRATED ABILITY of man to destroy 
the human race has made the experience of the past 
almost entirely irrelevant for the future—Prof. 
Brock Chisholm. 

& 

THE PEOPLES OF THE EARTH are still assailed by the 
same doubts and terrors. The old men once more 
talk of violence and only the dead are sure of peace. 


—James Cannon. 
* 


& 

Onty Gon’s sPIRiT can cleanse our atomic bomb 
history. Americans do not bear the burden of having 
started the last war; but their consciences are too 
noble to be anything but uneasy at the thought of 
100,000 dead women, children, and babies at Hiro- 
shima.—Rev. George A. Buttrick. 

& 

I AM A FRIGHTENED MAN. All the scientists that I 
know are frightened for their own lives and frightened 
for your lives.—Prof. Harold C. Urey, who shared 
in producing the atomic bomb. 
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They Live in Dirty Villages And Miserable Hovels 


The Foreign Mission Board recently established a new 
mission station among the primitive Bayaka tribe in 
Belgian Congo. Why they are in desperate need of the 
gospel is indicated in this brief descriptive sketch 


By LEONARD GITTINGS 


HE Bayaka people constitute a 

tribe in the heart of Belgian 
Congo that is still very primitive 
and lives on an exceedingly low 
plane. Their villages are dirty and 
their crude houses are only miser- 
able little hovels made of grass or 
leaves. Never have I seen quite so 
many fetishes anywhere in Belgian 
Congo. In the paths and village 
streets, on and around the huts, 
fastened to trees and poles, en- 
closed in special fences—every- 
where you looked you saw charms 
and idols. The people themselves 
carried them in their hair, on their 
wrists and ankles, round their 
necks and waists, and small chil- 
dren were sometimes laden down 
with bundles of charms suspended 
around their necks. 

Disease and dirt were every- 
where, and the women and children 
seemed to get the worst end of it. 
In one squalid little hut we saw a 
young mother who had recently 
given birth to twins. Both twins 
had died, and the elderly husband 
had shut his young wife up in this 
hut for ceremonial and supersti- 
tious reasons. In front of another 
hut squatted a sickly -looking 
woman who had brought forth a 
child the day before. The tiny 
baby was lying on the ground in 
front of her in the full blaze of the 
mid-day sun. Another wretched 
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woman sat outside her hut with a 
terrible tropical ulcer sapping her 
vitality. The only covering for her 
wound was a dirty poultice of 
leaves. And so one might go on. 
There is a plenty of work here for 
someone, and these are the condi- 
tions that the gospel of Christ and 
our ministry in His name have 
come to change; and these are the 
conditions that have over and over 
again been transformed by mis- 
sions. 

Yet the Bayaka are a proud and 
independent race. They are great 
hunters, and love to be out on the 
trail. Many of them use only 
spears, bows and arrows but one 
also sees men everywhere with 
muzzle-loading guns. As we walked 
over the bush we were continually 
meeting hunting parties composed 
of these almost naked nimrods. 

Some evangelistic fruit has al- 
ready been gathered from among 
them, but there are many more 
who are soon to hear the call of the 
Son of God, “‘Come, follow me.” I 
am sure that some bright Chris- 
tians are to come from among these 
wild tribesmen. 

The natives at Dinga where we 
pitched camp were excited about 
having so many white people among 
them at one time. There were four 
of us missionaries, T. E. Bubeck, 


C. E. Smith, B. W. Armstrong, 
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and myself who met here to select 
a site for the new mission station. 
The cars in which we came were 
the greatest wonder to the people. 
Never had four cars at one time 
been seen in this part of Belgian 
Congo. Mr. Bubeck came rolling 
from the south in his ex-army am- 
bulance, his sturdy motor sound- 
ing like an airplane taking off. Mr. 
Smith came from Kikongo in a 
Dodge one-ton truck, and Mr. 
Armstrong from Leopoldville in a 
Chevrolet suburban carry-all. I 
traveled the 500 kilometers from 
Sona Bata in our station wagon. 
Next month during our dry sea- 
son I must travel thousands of 
kilometers and expect to baptize 
hundreds from among the large 
number of inquirers who are scat- 
tered throughout our territory. 
The Spirit of God is at work, and 
we want to be co-workers with 


Him. 
Nursing in Belgian Congo 


By ESTHER J. EHNBOM, R.N. 


Many an American nurse remem- 
bers the thrill when, for the first 
time, she was put in charge of a 
hospital floor. The same thrill comes 
to me time and time again as I 
think of the Congo patients that 
come here to be treated. But the 
responsibility is different. At home 
the laboratory work is done by effi- 
ciently trained doctors and nurses. 
The orders for the day are given by 
doctors in charge. Saline solutions, 
spinal punctures, dressings, etc., 
are done by internes; obstetrical 
cases are cared for by the doctor. 
But here in Banza Manteke there 
is no doctor to call! Lumbar punc- 
tures must be done, fractures set, 
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hernias reduced, babies cared for, 
mothers delivered of babies, ab- 
scesses opened, ascites cases tapped, 
anesthesias given, solutions made, 
crocodile accidents, leper accidents, 
scorpion bites, snake bites, etc., 
cared for, all by nurses. 

Fortunately we have sevéral ca- 
pable Congo nurses. Lutete Heze- 
kiah is the head nurse. A graduate 
from the Sona Bata Medical School, 
he has been in mission medical 
work since 1923. He deserves a 
medal. He admits the patients, 
prescribes treatment for dispensary 
patients, scrubs up for operations 
when the doctor from Sona Bata 
comes. There is Ndonkadi, another 
Sona Bata graduate. He is head 
pharmacist and prescribes for the 
hospital patients. He is responsible 
for the sterilizing. of linens and in- 
struments. Lutete Makima has 
worked in the dispensary since 
1925. He is in charge of the giving 
of intravenous injections, spinal 
punctures, and oversees the giving 
of treatment of chaulmoogra oil at 
the leper colony. There is Ndongala, 
who is in charge of the laboratory 
and who does the examining of pa- 
tients with sleeping sickness, lep- 
rosy, malaria, dysentery, intestinal 
parasites and what not. There is 
Kapasi, the head of “cleanliness.” 
It is no small task to try to keep 
the hospital clean, the linen changed, 
etc., as the people come from vil- 
lages many of which are not ac- 
customed to hospital cleanliness. 
Then there is Vweta, the night 
nurse, who tries to keep the place 
quiet. There is Mboko, who is in 
charge of the leper colony. 

The women deserve special men- 
tion. There is Meli Lutchila, who 
has been caring for the school girls 
and women at the hospital for 
years. She does not have a diploma 
but deserves one. Lena Tusamo 
helps Meli with the baby clinic. 
There are five other women who 
help with baby clinics. One cannot 
realize the difference the baby 
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clinics have made. They have re- 
duced the death rate and are of 
tremendous value in preventing dis- 
ease. We now have five clinics and 
are expecting to have six soon. 
The medical work in all its phases 
presents a rich evangelistic oppor- 








tunity. We do not have the psy- 
chiatric cases that you have in the 
United States, yet we realize that 
the healing of the soul and body 
must go hand in hand. So we thank 
God our nurses have the equip- 
ment for dealing with both. 


————E— 


The Long and Weary Road Back to Bana 


Loneliness, homesickness, serious illness, hardships 
of travel, night camping in the jungle, in danger of 
attacks by bandits, all are part of the missionary’s 
experience in getting back to his remote field on the 
border between Burma and China. The welcome accorded 
him compensated for all the hardships he had to endure 


By VINCENT YOUNG 


E WERE delayed at Ran- 

goon by strikes which post- 
poned the arrival of our freight 
from America. It was irksome to 
stay there so long in the heat of 
Rangoon when we were so eager 
to move on to Upper Burma, but 
there was consolation in the fact 
that it gave us an opportunity to 
become better acquainted with our 
missionaries and our mission work 
of Lower Burma. 

Lawlessness and banditry in 
Burma were making travel either 
by train or car somewhat precari- 
ous. The week before we left Ran- 
goon there were two train derail- 
ments, and trains now operated by 
daylight travel only. We finally 
chose to go by train for it was less 
expensive than trying to transport 
our baggage all of the way by car. 

After leaving Rangoon we trav- 
eled three days by train and three 
hours by army jeep and reached 
Taunggyi. After two nights and a 
day there with the Hackett family, 
we traveled on to Kengtung in 
several hired trucks. Car trouble 
delayed us along the way, so it took 
four days to cover that 350 mile 
strip of mountain road. It was a 
relief to reach Kengtung, but there 


were no missionaries there to re- 
ceive us, and no mission buildings 
to shelter us. Only the gaunt skele- 
tons of yesterday’s fine buildings 
remained. It made us feel all 
choked up inside. In a short time 
Christians from a nearby Christian 
settlement heard of our arrival, and 
came to welcome us. They brought 
gifts of rice, bananas, eggs, and 
chickens. That cheered us some, 
but we could not quite shake the 
melancholy which the desolate and 
deserted mission prompted. 

We planned to stay at Kengtung 
only a few days, but were delayed 
by our daughter’s illness. She was 
really a very sick little girl with 
fever, vomiting, and diarrhea. It 
was ten days before we were able 
to leave Kengtung and continue 
our journey to our mission station 
at Bana. The first part of that trip 
we made over the bumpiest roads I 
have ever traveled. Broken bridges 
and a tedious ferry hindered our 
progress, so it took us the best part 
of two days to complete a 60-mile 
trip to Mong Yang. There we 
camped for a week, converting our 
large boxes into smaller ones, and 
lightening our trunks so they could 
be carried by mules or men or 
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bullocks, for the rest of our journey 
was to be over mountain trails. 
That last lap of our long journey 
required two days, and it was the 
most pleasant part of all. Camping, 
partly in a tent and partly under 
the stars at night, and riding our 
ponies or walking along the trails 
in the day time, we had ample op- 
portunity to feast our eyes on the 
beauties of God’s handiwork. 

We reached Bana nine and a half 
years after the people of Bana had 
bade me farewell singing, ““God be 
with You Till We Meet Again.” 
Now they were singing by the road- 
side leading up to Bana to welcome 
us back. “Come, come back home” 
they sang, “The Lahu people are 
waiting for you. Bana people love 
you. The Wa people wish to wel- 
come you. We all receive you.” It 
was a joyful day, and there was 
gratitude in our hearts that God 
had brought us safely all the way. 

More than a month has passed 
since our arrival, and we have even 
more to be thankful for. Our nurse, 
Kay Kennedy arrived and is very 
busy taking care of. the sick. 

We think of you often, and trust 
that you will remember us and 
pray for us as we again take up our 
mission work among the people. 


Missionary Summer Colony 
Is Restored in China 


For more than 50 years the 
Mokanshan Resort Association, in 
which Americans, British, and 
Chinese cooperated as partners, 
had maintained a summer colony 
to which missionaries went in order 
to escape from the summer heat. 
An Assembly Hall provided for the 
community’s religious and cultural 
life and tennis courts and a swim- 
ming pool took care of recreational 
needs. Recently Dr. A. F. Ufford 
visited the property to see how it 
had fared during the war. He re- 
ports 15 cottages partially or com- 
pletely destroyed. From the Assem- 
bly Hall the occupying Japanese 
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soldiers had removed all floor- 
boards for fuel, all furnishings, 
doors and window frames. The 
dispensary had been completely 
looted. In spite of these discourag- 
ing conditions the task of recon- 
struction and repair was under- 
taken. Church services and the 
Sunday school were resumed. The 
dispensary was re-equipped. As a 
climax the bell of the Assembly 
Hall, which the Mayor of Mokan- 
shan had removed and hidden in a 
remote village when the Japanese 
invaded the area, was brought 
back. It had to be carried by eight 
men. On its rim are inscribed the 
familiar words, “Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.” The bell 
was a gift in 1922 of the late Dr. J. 
Ackerman Coles. 


The Burma Mission Conference 


Report of the 53rd meeting 
By CECELIA L. JOHNSON 


HE Burma Baptist Mission 

Conference held its 53rd an- 
nual meeting October 1-6, 1947 
in Judson College, Rangoon, with 
40 missionaries present. Conference 
theme was from I Corinthians 
15: 58, “Be ye steadfast, unmova- 
ble, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord.” There was general 
recognition that our mission work 
in Burma is passing through a cri- 
sis. Every crisis has two character- 
istics, dangers and opportunities. 
We need to be on guard against the 
dangers, warned Conference Presi- 
dent Leonard Allen, and have our 
eyes open to take advantage of the 
opportunities. He emphasized three 
basic reasons for hope about God’s 
people in Burma, (1), the seeds of 


the church had been faithfully - 


planted in Burma, (2) What God 
had planted through the mission- 
aries He would nurture, and (3) 
we may confidently place our hope 
in God’s plans and purposes. 

This is a transition stage in the 








life of Burma. Britain on January 
6, 1948, is giving Burma complete 
independence and complete control 
of the country. It would seem wise 
for the Christian church in Amer- 
ica to follow the nation’s lead. 
“The Burma Baptist Church must 
increase and the American Baptist 
Mission must decrease.” 

During the conference business 
sessions, officers, committees, and 
mission institutions presented their 
usual reports, and there was dis- 
cussion of educational policy, agri- 
cultural work, publication work, 
and evangelism. Lunch and tea 
were served in the Benton Hall 
dining room of Judson College. A 
choir of Judson College girls sang 
American songs. One-evening was 
assigned to a demonstration of 
slides and moving pictures, with a 
discussion of how to use them in 
mission effort. The annual confer- 
ence sermon was preached by Rev. 
Erville Sowards on Psalm 46, “‘God 
is our refuge and strength.” We 
are builded upon a rock. It will 
rain and it will storm, but our work 
in Burma will stand. “‘O ye of little 
faith,” said Jesus when he stilled 
the storm. “Let us remember that 
come what may,” said the preacher, 
“we can do all things through 
Christ who strengtheneth us.” 


New Foreign Secretary 


Tue Boarp or ManaGe_rs of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society announces the appoint- 
ment of Professor John E. Skog- 
lund, Ph.D., of Berkeley Baptist 
Divinity School as Foreign Secre- 
tary, with administrative responsi- 
bility for the mission fields in 
Burma, Assam, and Bengal-Orissa. 
He will succeed Foreign Secretary 
Randolph L. Howard when the 
latter retires December 31, 1948. 
Dr. Skoglund will begin service 
in the Society’s headquarters in 
New York City on May 1, 1948. 
(See page 27 for a photograph of the 
new Secretary-elect and his family.) 
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Fifteen Momentous Years 
In Missionary Journalism 


ITH this issue Missions begins its 16th 

year under its present editorship. Assur- 
edly the past 15 years have been the most 
hateful, devastating, and bloody years in his- 
tory. Fifteen years ago the world lay prostrate 
at the bottom of depression out of which 
emerged the dictatorships. Swiftly humanity 
was plunged into the Second World War. More 
of the world’s accumulated wealth has been 
destroyed and more people have been horribly 
mutilated and fiendishly killed than in any com- 
parable period since man appeared on this 
planet. It is incredible that these events could 
have occurred after 1900 years of Christianity. 
The ghastly climax in the atomic bomb slaughter 
of 100,000 innocent men, women, and children 
in Hiroshima and Nagasaki was “indefensible,” 
said a Commission of the Federal Council of 
Churches. “‘The moral cost was too high. Our 
course was inexcusable. We sinned grievously 
against the laws of God.” Although hostilities 
ceased in 1945, yet in view of the fiasco of the 
Morgenthau Plan for Germany, the injustice at 
the Nuremberg trials, the transfer of territory 
to Russia and Poland without historical or 
geographical or moral justification, the brutal 
expulsion of millions of people, the concentration 
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camp confinement of a million displaced persons, 
the ominous propaganda for the third World 
War, and the postwar disillusionment, nothing 
that has happened since 1945 can truly be called 
peace. Through this period has also run the 
needless, unpardonable creedal controversy 
among Baptists. This has not won for us the 
respect of a secular world that cannot under- 
stand why people who profess to serve Christ 
cannot fellowship and cooperate. During these 
15 years it has not been easy to edit a magazine 
devoted to the Christian world mission. 

Fortunately offsetting these terrifying de- 
velopments have been some favorable factors. 
“Considering the destructive forces let loose 
during these past years,” said Mr. Herbert 
Hoover on November 20th, “‘we can be grateful 
that so much of western civilization survives.”’ 
We can be grateful for the United Nations, the 
world’s only organized hope for peace. Political 
isolationism has given way to global coopera- 
tion. Only the most stupid still refuse to ac- 
knowledge that the welfare of each is the welfare 
of all and that there is no peace for one unless 
there is peace for all. These 15 years have also 
witnessed the growth of ecumenical Christianity 
culminating in next summer’s first assembly of 
the World Council of Churches. The years have 
likewise shown anew that the world mission 
enterprise is the only agency that can truly heal 
the wounds of war, lead the way to reconcilia- 
tion, and bring the nations into global fellowship 
in the name of Christ. 

When the present Editor was appointed 15 
years ago he published a statement of policy 
(See Missions, January, 1933, page 5), which 
included among its purposes, ‘‘To make clear 
that humanity in whatever continent it dwells 
and by whatever race it is classified, needs a 
redeeming Christ, and that in Him supremely 
can humanity find the abundant life.”’ Fifteen 
momentous years have proved that this is true. 
As MissIons’ guiding principle in the past it 
will continue to be that in the years ahead. 


The Costly Luxury of Baptist Controversy 
And the Majestic Progress of Roman Catholicism 


OR the first time Roman Catholic popula- 
tion exceeds 25,000,000 in the United States. 
The 125th annual directory reports as the total 
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25,268,173, an increase of 866,049 over the 
preceding year. A new diocese was created last 
year at Madison, Wis., thus giving the Roman 
Catholic Church exactly 100 American dioceses. 
The hierarchy in the United States totals 162 
and consists of four cardinals, 20 archbishops, 
and 138 bishops. The clergy includes 40,470 
priests, 6,938 brothers in the various orders, and 
140,563 nuns. There were 100,628 adult bap- 
tisms reported last year which means that more 
than 100,000 converts joined the Roman Catho- 
lie church either from Protestant churches or 
from people previously unaffiliated with any 
church. How many people left Roman Catholi- 
cism and became Protestants or merely drifted 
into the non-church population is unknown. 
The hierarchy would obviously not disclose such 
data and Protestantism has no means of ascer- 
taining the facts. Roman Catholic educational 
institutions include 415 seminaries with 23,135 
students, 216 colleges and universities with 
175,120 enrolled, 2,431 high schools with 502,- 
967 students, and 8,165 elementary schools en- 
rolling 2,186,565 children. Full advantage was 
taken of the opportunity on released time, to 
give Roman Catholic religious instruction to 
905,386 children in 10,208 public schools, an 
increase of 479 schools and 92,388 pupils over 
the preceding year. Since the Supreme Court 
has decided that public funds may pay bus 
transportation to Roman Catholic schools, the 
cost of eventually carrying 2,186,565 children 
day after day at public expense will be formid- 
able. What the ultimate public cost will be of 
Catholic school books, salaries of Catholic teach- 
ers, and repairing and building schools, can be 
left to Protestant imagination. Four American 
cities report a Roman Catholic population in 
excess of one million each, namely, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., 1,111,446 

Chicago, IIl., 1,716,536 

Boston, Mass., 1,208,089] 

New York, N. Y., 1,169,376 
Why President Roosevelt appointed an am- 
bassador to the Pope, why President Truman 
hesitates to terminate the appointment, and 
why politicians are reluctant to oppose the ar- 
rangement, can be surmised from the impressive 
voting strength intimated by these figures. 
Against that background of statistical progress 
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it may safely be assumed that the Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy in the United States is not dis- 
pleased over divisiveness among Northern Bap- 
tists, their family quarrels over creeds, the 
consequences of competition in foreign missions, 
and the establishment of a national Baptist 
association of churches that do not cooperate 
with the Northern Baptist Convention. Con- 
troversy and disagreement among Protestants 
in the United States always helps to make 
Roman Catholic progress more certain and the 
position of its church more impregnable. 


The People Must Make Up Their Minds 
About Peacetime Military Conscription 


Y THE decisive majority vote of 28 to 14 
the Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches on November 18, 1947 
once again reaffirmed its opposition to American 
peacetime military conscription. The discussion 
preceding the vote was long, vigorous, intelli- 
gent, and fair to both sides. The adopted state- 
ment warned against the widespread public op- 
position which will be based on religious and 
moral reasons and 6n deepseated grounds of 
Americanism. It will divide the nation at a time 
when unity is imperative. Of momentous signifi- 
cance ts the fact that not one of the 25 leading de- 
nominations in the Federal Council has approved 
peacetime conscription. About a dozen commun- 
ions disapproved it at their last annual conven- 
tions, including the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion which by overwhelming majorities has twice 
voted against it. Moreover numerous state con- 
ventions, state and city councils of churches, 
and other church groups have recorded their 
opposition. 

Let no one conclude that the Federal Council 
is a pacifist organization. Its statement frankly 
and honestly affirms “full recognition of the 
need for adequate military defence,” and its ob- 
jection to conscription is qualified by the phrase 
at this time. That leaves the issue open for re- 
consideration in the light of whatever interna- 
tional developments may emerge in the years 
ahead. For the present the opposition is vigorous 
and uncompromising. Any establishment of 
compulsory universal military training would be 
regarded throughout the world as “‘a gesture of 
military power in the midst of our present ten- 
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sions in international relations.”’ Furthermore 
throughout the United States there is grave con- 
cern over the government’s proposed conscrip- 
tion of one million 18-year-old boys year after 
year and their indoctrination in citizenship and 
the meaning of Americanism, which has here- 
tofore been the responsibility of the home, the 
school, and the church. 

Therefore the American people must now 
make up their minds. How soon this contro- 
versial issue comes before Congress will depend 
on the adoption of the relief program for Europe 
and the check to the menace of inflation. For 
many Congressmen this is an election year. 
Politics are politics. Obviously how many of 
them vote for conscription will depend on what 
they know are the wishes of their constituents. 
In no uncertain terms Congress should be told 
that the American people do not want this 
peacetime beginning of military totalitarianism 
and its grave peril to the future of democracy 
and freedom. 


The Eventual and Inevitable Merger 
of Baptists and the Disciples of Christ 


NOTHER American church merger is moving 
toward consummation. When the Evangeli- 
“al and Reformed Church with its 700,000 mem- 
bers is united with the Congregational Christian 
Church with its 1,150,000 members, the com- 
bined denomination will have a constituency of 
nearly 2,000,000. The American impetus to 
church mergers is felt also among Baptists. At 
the Northern Baptist Convention in Atlantic 
City last May the Committee on Relations with 
the Disciples of Christ was raised to the status 
of a Convention Commission of Fifteen. Its new 
mandate reads, “To explore and examine the 
content of faith and polity of Baptists and Discr- 
ples in order to discuss the possibility of union.” 
The younger leaders of both denominations 
seem to desire merger as quickly as it can be con- 
summated. At the Inter-Seminary Conference 
of Theological Students of Baptist and Disciples 
Divinity Schools which met in Oxford, Ohio, 
these future Baptist and Disciples pastors 
adopted the following resolution, 
We express to the Baptist Disciples Commission 
on Union our earnest desire for an early consummation 
of the proposed merger of the two communions. 
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We recommend that the Commission soon publi- 
cize widely a Plan of Union for the consideration and 
action of our two brotherhoods. 

We recommend that our local congregations and 
our state and national conventions work actively 
together in this direction of union for the greater 
service in building the Kingdom of God. 


Since their split in 1827, the Baptists and the 
Disciples have been traveling on two parallel 
roads. Eventually and inevitably the two roads 
will again merge into one smooth and mighty 
highway. If eventually and inevitably, why not 
now? Such a merger ought not to be difficult, 
especially since the two communions share so 
many principles and convictions in common, as 
Dr. Hillyer H. Straton, Chairman of the new 
Commission of Fifteen, makes clear in his article 
on pages 42-44. It behooves every Baptist to 
read his statement with care and understanding 
and to discuss the problem with his brethren in 
the ministry and with his church. If the two 
communions are as alike in principles and con- 
victions as Dr. Straton argues, then a merger is 
not only desirable, but mandatory. For Baptists 
and Disciples the familiar question asked by an 
ancient prophet, “‘Shall two walk together, ex- 
cept they have agreed?’’, needs to be stated in 
slightly different form. “Shall two walk sepa- 
rately if they have agreed?” 

A merger of Baptists and Disciples was almost 
approved at the Northern Baptist Convention 
in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1930. Sentiment was al- 
most unanimous in favor of the report of a 
committee there presented (See Misstons, July, 
1930, page 394), but in response to the vigorous 
and impassioned speech of one dissenting com- 
mittee member and his minority report, the 
proposal for “‘cooperation and unity of -pro- 
gram”’ was rejected. Since that episode 18 years 
have passed. A new generation of leaders has 
risen. It is time to make a fresh appraisal. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ DuRING THE SESSION ON WORLD RELIEF at the 
Baptist World Congress in Copenhagen (See Mis- 
sions, October, 1947, page 486) it was reported that 
the Baptists of England out of their own meager 
food rations had been sending 600 food parcels 
each month to 600 undernourished Baptist families 
in Germany. Long ago the Apostle Paul wrote, “If 
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thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink; for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire 
on his head.” Thus British Baptists in a spirit of 
magnificent magnanimity and good will are heaping 
coals of fire upon the heads of people who less than 
three short years ago were their implacable enemies. 
So long as a people demonstrate such a spirit and 
render such a service in the name of Christ, their 
return to national well being and global influence 
is assured. This was intended as the conclusion of the 
article on England on pages 12-20. It is printed here 
for additional emphasis. 


@ A LOVELY AND GRACIOUS LADY departed from the 
fellowship of Northern Baptists in the death on 
November 20, 1947, of Mrs. Bertha Grimmel Judd, 
wife of Mr. Orrin R. Judd, former Treasurer of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. For some months she 
had been in failing health. The entire denomination 
is the poorer by the loss of this capable and inspiring 
woman leader. For 22 years she served on the Board 
of Managers of the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society and from 1937 to 1942 she 
was its President. Year after year she was one of the 
most able and faithful Northern Baptist delegates to 
the Federal Council “of Churches. On numerous 
committees and councils, Baptist and interdenomina- 
tional, she served with efficiency and distinction. In 
her charming personality, exquisite character, and 
devotion to the cause of Christ she exemplified the 
finest traditions of American Christian womanhood. 
Her loyal support of Misstons will never be forgot- 
ten. Further tribute to Mrs. Judd will appear in the 
next issue. 


EXACTLY ONE YEAR HAS PASSED since the President 
of the United States issued his formal proclamation 
that, “‘the hostilities of the second World War 
ceased effective at twelve o’clock noon, December 31, 
1946.” He appears to have been unduly optimistic in 
his proclamation in assuring that “with the guidance 
of Almighty Providence, great gains have been made 
in translating military victory into oe 
peace.” Who can claim that what humanity has 








today is permanent peace? Who dares declare that 
God has led the statesmen of the world to do what 
has been done or that God has sanctioned all the 
other developments that have turned postwar Eu- 
rope into a morass of frustration and despair? Neither 
a presidential proclamation, nor a formal end to 
hostilities, nor the deliberations and decisions of the 
United Nations, can assure permanent peace. “War 
will go on until there is a change in the human heart,” 
said Marshal Sir Arthur Travers Harrid, “and I see 
no sign of that.” In that short sentence Britain’s 
military leader has given a clear and precise indica- 
tion of the peace task of the Christian church. 
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Tue GREATEST OF THESE Is WHISKEY 


VERY traveler who spends a night in an Amer- 
ican hotel is familiar with the standardized 
notice reminding the guest that the hotel manage- 
ment is not responsible for valuables left in the room. 
Guests are advised to deposit such valuables in the 
hotel office safe. 

When the late Dr. W. H. Houghton, former Presi- 
dent of Chicago’s Moody Bible Institute, visited 
a well known city in the South, on the dresser 
in his hotel bedroom, as reported in The Maody 
Monthly, he found a neat little sign which read, 


NOTICE: The Hotel positively is not re- 
sponsible for money, jewelry, or whiskey 
left in this room.—THE MANAGEMENT 


When the American people 14 years ago voted to 
repeal the 18th amendment, they never for a moment 
imagined that their vote was destined eventually 
to lift alcoholic liquor into a value category com- 
parable to that of jewelry and gold. 

And now abideth in American civilization three 
values, money, jewelry, and whiskey, and the great- 
est of these is whiskey. 
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THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and Announcements by Publishers 


> Wuere Are We Heapinea?, by 
Sumner Wells, is a realistic book of 
seven strong cli@pters on American 
foreign policy, its achievements 
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and failures. Beginning with the 
inside story of the writing of the 
Atlantic Charter in the summer of 
1941, now so thoroughly forgotten 


in the making of peace, and ap- 
praising the values and the short- 
comings of the new organization, 
The United Nations, the former 
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Under Secretary of State in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s administration 
discusses peacemaking, the threats 
to peace in the Near East, and the 
surging nationalism in Asia. He is 
sharply critical of Russia and her 
use of the veto in the United Na- 
tions, apparently forgetting that 
no U. S. Senate would have ap- 
proved American membership in 
the organization without similar 
veto power. The choice of New 
York as headquarters of the United 
Nations, according to the author 
is a terrible blunder. His reasons 
seem well nigh irrefutable. He 
attributes the failure of the Se- 
curity Council to its low caliber 
personnel. “The contrast between 
the hopes and anticipations and 
the reality is shocking.” He blames 
Mr. Winston Churchill for what is 
happening in Yugoslavia because 
he supported Marshal Tito and 
abandoned General Mihailovitch. 
The former is now communist 
dictator and the latter was shot. 
“This is probably Mr. Churchill’s 
greatest mistake.” His analysis of 
peacemaking in Germany merits 
serious concern. “Germany is the 
scene of a struggle for control be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the 
West; the Russians are winning.” 
He is pessimistic about the future 
unless an understanding is reached 
between Russia and the West. If 
the earth is ultimately to be 
divided into two major spheres of 
influence, one controlled by Mos- 
cow and the other by the western 
new war is almost 
he concludes 


powers, “a 
unavoidable.” So 
with a vigorous challenge for the 
American people to achieve peace 
and friendly cooperation through 
the United Nations. (Harper and 
Brothers, 397 pages, $3.00.) 


> Reicion in Russia, by Robert 
Pierce Casey, presents in book form 
the. Lowell Institute Lectures at 
Harvard University by the Profes- 
sor of Biblical Literature and His- 
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tory of Religion at Brown Univer- 
sity. The author traces the history 
of religion in Czarist Russia, the 
Russian Orthodox Church, the 
rise of the dissenting groups like 
Lutherans and Baptists, the cam- 
paign against all religion by the 
communists, and the permitted 
revival of organized religion during 
the war. By September, 1945, the 
Soviet Government had restored 
about one-half of church property 
that had been confiscated since 
1923, and had permitted the re- 
opening of most of the ancient 
shrines. Theological seminaries 
likewise have been reopened, to 
whose students the American Bible 
Society sent a Christmas gift of 
1,000 Greek New Testaments. (See 
page 10.) “Once the government 
decided to tolerate religion, it was 
important that it should also regu- 
late it,” reports the author. This 
explains why approval, which de- 
pends on numerous factors, is 
necessary in establishing new 
churches which a minimum of 20 
worshippers can request. That a 
much more lenient policy is being 
followed is evident from the dis- 
closure that the government re- 
leases priests from military service 
where their mobilization deprives 
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“believers of religious leadership.” 
One disquieting element is that 
‘the relations between the Russian 
Orthodox Church and the Roman 


Catholic Church have not im- 
proved.” Because of the Pope’s 
past relations with Spain, Italy, 
and Germany, “the time is not 
opportune and sentiment is not 
prepared for mutual confidence 
between Russian Orthodoxy and 
the Roman Church.” This book is a 
thoroughly readable, interesting, 
timely and objective contribution 
to a topic that is today misunder- 
stood or is subjected to consider- 
able difference of opinion. (Harper 
and Brothers, 198 pages, $2.00.) 


p> Wartime CoRRESPONDENCE BE- 
TWEEN PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND 
Pore Prius XII, compiled, with an 
introduction and explanatory note 
by Myron C. Taylor, personal 
Ambassador of the President of 
the United States to the Pope, is a 
collection of letters exchanged 
during the lifetime of the late 
President and the present Pope. 
Unfortunately nothing new or 
relevant is revealed in these letters 
to sustain and justify the policy 
begun by President Roosevelt and 
continued by President Truman, 
against repeated Protestant objec- 
tion, of maintaining diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican. His- 
torically, however, the letters have 
significance. Most revealing are 
the President’s references to Russia 
which seem contrary to the present 
anti-Russian hysteria now sweep- 
ing across the United States. “I 
believe that the Russian dictator- 
ship is less dangerous to the safety 
of other nations than the German 
dictatorship,” wrote Mr. Roose- 
velt to the Pope on September 3, 
1941. That was three months before 
Pearl Harbor! Moreover, “I believe 
that the survival of Russia is less 
dangerous to religion, to the 
church, and to humanity in general 
than the survival of the German 
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dictatorship. It is my belief that 
the leaders of all churches in the 
United States recognize these facts 
clearly.” The letters are master- 
pieces in phraseology, in fraternal 
spirit and friendliness, and in the 
revelation of mutual admiration 
which each man felt toward the 
other. “Take care of Yourself— 
for we all need You in this critical 
time,” wrote the President. All 
references by the President and by 
the Pope to the Pope are cap- 
italized as people usually do in 
mentioning the Deity. (Macmillan, 
127 pages, $2.50.) 


> Tue Supreme Beratitupe, by 
Earle V. Pierce, contains 18 superb 
stewardship messages delivered in 
Churches, association, state and 
national conventions in theological 
seminaries, and of the Baptist 
World Congress. The titles of the 
messages are arresting, i.e., Christ’s 
Motive for Giving, Jesus Takes the 
‘Stew’ out of Stewardship, The 
Happiest Man on Palm Sunday, 
The Cancer of Covetousness, ete. 
All the themes are dealt with in a 
convincing and attractive manner. 
They are thoroughly scriptural, 
educational, and straightforward. 
Here is stewardship preaching at 
its best. For a pastor who seeks 
helpful material in making stew- 
ardship a vital and effective part 
of his preaching and message, 
nothing can surpass this timely and 
inspiring volume. (Revell; 208 
pages; $2.00.) 


> Youtu’s MarriacGe PRoBLEMS 
by Alfred L. Murray, minister of 
the First Baptist Church of West- 
erly, Rhode Island, deals with such 
subjects as why people marry, how 
to choose a life partner, how to 
win the one you want to marry, at 
what age to marry, what love 
means, hazards to happiness in 
mixed marriages, the period of 
engagement, problems to be solved 
before marriage, will there be 
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children?, and how to plan a wed- 
ding. The advice given is sound 
and helpful. This is an excellent 
book to place in the hands of 
young people contemplating mar- 
riage. The author includes a fine 
bibliography of suggested reading 
for further study. (Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House. 182 pages. $2.00.) 


Books Received 


Common-sENSE Livine, by Herbert 
Winston Hansen, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 151 pages, $1.50. 

AMERICAN OverTuRE. A Study of 
Jewish Rights in Colonial Times, by 
Abram Vossen Goodman, Jewish Pub- 
lication Society, 265 pages, $3.00. 

ANOTHER Srory Suop. A Collection 
of 64 short stories for children aged 4 
to 10, on home, family, church, God’s 
care, nature, friendliness, gratitude, 
helpfulness, and other topics, by Mary 
C. Odell, Judson Press, 179 pages, 
$2.00. 

CurisTIAN Bewiers, by Professor 
Ralph E. Knudsen of the Berkeley 
Baptist Divinity School, Judson Press, 
176 pages, $1.75. 

Tue Borrowep Grow. A Book of 
Daily Devotions, one for each day of 
the year, by Richard Ellsworth Day, 
Judson Press, 417 pages, $2.00. 

A Baptist Brstiocrapuy. A Regis- 
ter of printed material by and about 
Baptists, including works written 
against Baptists, compiled by Edward 
C. Starr, Judson Press (Section A), 
$2.50. 
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AND Tomorrow. A compilation of 24 
chapters by 24 different authors, com- 
piled and edited by Harold R. Wil- 
loughby, University of Chicago Press, 
436 pages, $6.00. 

On THE MEANING or Curist. A 
fresh approach to the significance of 
Christ for Christian faith, the William 
Belden Noble Lectures at Harvard 
University in 1947, by John Knoz, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 117 pages, 
$2.50. 

Tue Invisis_LeE Encounter. A plea 
for spiritual rather than material 
power, by Zgor I. Sikorsky, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 120 pages, $2.00. 

Gop Conrronts Man In History. 
The self-disclosure of God in history 
and the effect of His revelation, by 
Henry Sloane Coffin, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 154 pages, $2.50. 

PROPHET IN THE WILDERNEsS. The 
story of Albert Schweitzer, by Hermann 
Hagedorn, Macmillan, 221 pages, $3.00. 

ALBERT ScHWEITZER. A definitive 
biography of the man and his mind, by 
George Seaver, Harper and Brothers, 
346 pages, $3.75. 

A Crisis iv MornincpAL_e. Keeping 
faith when God seems against us, by 
William Allen Knight, W. A. Wilde 
Co.. 69 pages, $1.00. 

Best Sermons, 1947-1948 Epirion. 
A collection of 52 sermons by 52 dif- 
ferent preachers, Protestant (including 
five Baptists), Roman Catholic, and 
Jewish, compiled by G. Paul Butler, 
with an introduction ‘Preaching in an 
Age of Disillusionment” by Henry 
Sloane Coffin, Harper and Brothers, 
318 pages, $2.75. 

Tora. A novel of New Testament 
times 4 B.c. to 33 a.v., by Anabel 
Walker, W. A. Wilde Co., 178 pages, 
$2.00. 

Faitu AND FREEDOM, by J. Wesley 
Brady, American Tract Society, 154 
pages, $1.50. 

TreEAsuRY OF Rexicrous Piays. A 
collection of 20 dramas or plays on 
truth, peace, Christmas, Easter, love, 
religious freedom and other topics, 
compiled by Thelma Sharman Brown 
Association Press, 345 pages, $3.00. 

PELouBET’s SELECT NOTEs ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL BrsLe LEssONs FOR 
1948, the 74th annual volume, by 
Wilbur M. Smith, W. A. Wilde Co., 
387 pages, $2.50. , 
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Che New Vear 


New Pear Scripture Texts 


THOU CROWNEST the year with they goodness. 
Psalm 65; 11 

When the Lord thy God shall have brought thee 
into the land . . . to give thee great and goodly 
cities . . . houses full of all good things . . . and 
wells digged . . . and olive trees; . . . when thou 
shalt have eaten and be full; then beware lest thou 
forget the Lord.—Deuteronomy 6; 10-12 


Q@ Praper for the New Dear 


GOD, our help in ages past, our hope for years to 

come, we thank Thee for the blessings which have 
been ours along life’s way: for our parents and the 
homes in which we have been nurtured, for our teachers 
and the schools wherein the horizons of our thought have 
been enlarged, for the church whose ministry has led us 
into the knowledge of Thy truth and in whose fellowship 
we have found strength and the joy of service, for our 
friends who still walk with us along the trail of life, and 
for those who have gone before and who now beckon us 
from the heights. Above all Thy gifts we thank Thee for 
Thyself, our Father and our Friend in all the varying 
vicissitudes of life. Thy help in the past fortifies our 
spirits as we face the future. Standing on the threshold 
of this new year, at the portal of a new age ominous with 
the threat of unprecedented power, we shall not fear if 
Thou art with us. Help us O God, to put our whole 
trust in Thee. Turn us from the ways of selfishness and 
sin 30 that we may march confidently toward the dawn 
of the new day. Enable us to lay aside the weights and 
chains that bind us to a dead past, the unforgiving spirit 
that cherishes old grudges, the bigotry and pride which 
separate us from our brethren, false pride in race and 
class, industrial strife, and national jealousies which 
breed war and destruction. We have made the earth, 
which was to be our home, a house haunted with 
tragedies and horrors. Forgive us, O God, that we have so 
misused Thy gifts, and grant that by Thy aid we may 
drive from our hearts and from our world the evil spirits 
that disturb our peace and impede the coming of Thy 
kingdom. Through the year and years before us enable 
us as individuals and as nations to live together as Thy 
children on terms of brotherhood and helpfulness, in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, our Lord, AMEN. 


Adapted from a Prayer for the New Year, in The 
Bulletin of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


Rew Dear Thoughts 


WHEN WE BUILD, let us think that we build forever. 
Let it be such work as our descendants will thank us 
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for, and let us think, as we lay stone on stone, that # 
time is to come when these stones will be held sacred 
because our hands have touched them, and that men 
will say as they look upon the labor and wrought 
substance of them, “See, this our fathers did for us.” 
—Joun Ruskin. 


“¥ 


Topay we Must think of the world some forty 
years hence when a generation still unborn will be 
entering upon its rights and will judge us by whether 
or not we have given due thought to them and their 
interests.—Lorp INVERCHAPEL. 


ik 
God in the New Dear 


By Franxurn D. ELMER 

God of the open air, 

God of the sea and the sky, 
As the eagle at dawn 
Wings into the blue, 

Lift Thou our spirits high! 


God of the shadowed nook, 
God of the forest and glen, 

As the sun’s sharp ray 

Dries the morning damp, 
Cleanse Thou our hearts again. 


God of the busy mart, 
God of age and of youth, 

As man in his hunger 

Toils hard for his bread, 
Keep us hungry for living truth. 


God of the Bethlehem Star, 
God of the Tomb—and the Hill, 
As prayer made him strong 

To climb with a cross, 
Give us courage to do Thy will! 


+ 


IT HAS BECOME OUR LOT to live in a time when 
human history seems to be approaching the ultimate 
in complexity and fury and tragedy. And yet in this 
kind of a world the church of Christ must still be 
committed to its divine mandate.—MuzuTon C. Froyp 


| 


For AMERICANS TO THINK that this is a Christian 
nation because they call on God to bless their na- 
tional dreams and ambitions is a blasphemous busi- 
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ness. Our nation will be Christian and will take its 
true place in the family of nations in the future only 
when it has ceased seeking the favor of God for its 
own selfish interests and enlists its strength in the 
accomplishment of the will of God for the world. 
We must stop trying to get the power of God on our 
side and begin enlisting our powers on God’s side.— 
Rev. Russet F. AuMAN 


l 


IF THE HISTORIAN a century from now should be 
compelled to write that the Christian Church failed 
in our generation, it will not be because the forces of 
materialism, secularism, infidelity, and paganism 
proved too powerful for the Church, but rather be- 








cause the Church wasted her strength in unholy 
wrangling within herself, and in contending shame- 
fully against other bodies of Christians, equally hon- 
est and devoted, in theological doctrine or ecclesias- 
tical practice—Roy L. Smirtna. 


ay 


NOR CAN THAT ENDURE which has not its founda- 
tion upon love, for love alone diminishes not, but 
shines with its own light; makes an end of discord, 
softens the fires of hate, restores peace in the world, 
brings together the sundered, redresses wrongs, aids 
all and injures none; and whoso invokes its aid will 
find peace and safety, and have no fear of future ill. 
—From the Act of Horodlo in the year 1413 A.D. 


Seeseeses 
Not In One Place Yet of One Mind and One Accord 


A New Year Message from the President of the Baptist World Alliance 


GREETINGS To Our Baptist BRETHREN: 


| pa the heart of my city, Saint Louis, and from 
the heart of my country, but more from my own 
heart, I send you Christian greetings. As these 
greetings are read all around the world, another year 
will be drawing to a close, and a New Year will be 
dawning. 

How different will be conditions in which this 
message will be read. Among some there will be 
laughter, song and revelry. That a year is dying will 
mean little. The general attitude will be, “Let it 
die; it brought little of good anyway.” 

To millions of people the date on a calendar will 
have no significance. Every day is filled with sorrow, 
suffering and anxiety. To all such of our Baptist 
family we extend our sincere love and prayers. The 
strong must bear the burdens of the weak and our 
Baptist World Alliance, from its united strength, 
has undertaken by July 1, 1948 to provide clothing 
for one million people and one million dollars for 
food. We realize this will not meet the tremendous 
need, but it will, at least, testify to our deep concern, 
as well as our sincere desire to share with those less 
fortunate. 

A glance backward brings at once before us our 
great gathering in Copenhagen, July and August 
last. The honor conferred upon me carries with it a 
great responsibility, as well as a great opportunity. 
My first definite realization was and is that what 
needs to be done, can be done only if we are together. 
We cannot be in “one place,”” but we can be “of one 
mind and one accord.” 
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Two objectives have been set before us. Each is so 
important that we can hardly say either should be 
first. They are—‘ Evangelism and Relief”’ or, “ Relief 
and Evangelism.” They are inseparately linked in 
our program ahead. Millions are hungry and dying 
for food, clothing and shelter. Millions also are 
hungry and longing for the gospel the Bread of Life, 
the Light of The World. In Copenhagen, after 
expressing thanks for all the material aid which had 
been sent to his people, one of our brethren sat to 
me, Please do not cheat us on the gospel.” That is 
the picture before us now. Food, clothing, shelter, 
yes, but also and along with the other, the gospel, 
salvation, hope, peace and life eternal. 

As we enter into the New Year, my prayer will be 
that we may do so with courage and faith. Let us each 
covenant to pray at eight o’clock in the morning for 
each other. By so doing we will establish a round- 
the-world hour of prayer. Some will be praying every 
hour of the 24 throughout the day. Please do not 
think me too selfish if I ask that you remember me 
in your prayer. I feel my own weakness and unworthi- 
ness to be your leader. All I can do is to give my best 
under the leadership of our blessed Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, to whom I call upon you to dedicate 
yourselves anew along with me, as you carry on 
into another year. 

With sincere appreciation for all the followers of 
Christ everywhere, and especially for those of my 
own household of faith, my Baptist brethren, I am, 

Yours in His Service, 


C. O. Jounson, President. 
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Shall Baptists and Disciples Unite? 


By HILLYER H. STRATON 


RA PaeHE two denominations known as the 
it. a Disciples of Christ and the Baptists have 
Og common Protestant heritage which it 
would be well to recognize. Sometimes we sing, 
“Faith of our Fathers” without recognizing 
what is the faith. Let us look at the common 
faith and heritage which is ours. We can take 
two positions. (1) We can say, “There is the 
faith over yonder. It is my faith.” Clare Boothe 
Luce recently took that position when she said, 
“I believe in the doctrine of the Roman Catho- 
lic church. There it is. I accept it.” Some years 
ago a Baptist candidate for ordination said, “I 
believe just like John Roach Straton.” He did 
not! He just thought he did. (2) We can hold, 
“Here is our faith, we will not only sing about it, 
we will know about it.” 

Behind both our Baptist and Disciple bodies 
stands our first cardinal position, the authority 
of the Bible. The Bible for us is not a book of 
magic. It is the eternal word of God. We can 
even say it is infallible; not necessarily infallible 
science, or infallible biology, but it is an in- 
fallible guide to God. Whether we are liberals or 
conservatives, that is the only infallibility that 
ultimately matters. From the beginning, we 
Baptists have made the Bible authoritative in 
matters of faith and practice. At our convention 
in 1946 at Grand Rapids after a concerted effort 
by a minority to yoke us with a man-made 
creed, we reaffirmed the New Testament to be 
our sole guide. The Disciples have probably laid 
even more emphasis upon the letter of the New 
Testament than have the Baptists. At least 
their expression “Scriptural terms for scriptural 
things,’’ would lead one to believe this to be 
true. This common heritage of loyalty to the 
revealed will of God in the Bible ought to 


Note—At Atlantic City last May the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention raised the status of its Committee on Conference with 
the Disciples of Christ to that of a Commission of Fifteen, 
“to explore and examine the faith and polity of Disciples 
and Baptists in order to discuss again the possibility of 
union.” This article furnishes background material for a sane 
and constructive consideration of possible merger.—ED 
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An appraisal of the principles and emphases 
shared in common by Baptists and Disciples 
which suggest that a merger of the two denomi- 
nations is practicable and feasible and could 
easily be consummated with minimum delay 


enhance our sense of oneness, for we stand with 
unity here. 

Growing out of the authority of the Bible is a 
second cardinal position. Both Baptists and 
Disciples have insisted on believers’ baptism and 
a regenerate church membership. The Disciple 
emphasis upon immersion has paralleled the 
Baptist use of this symbolism of death, burial 
and resurrection. It comes as a surprise to many 
Baptists and to Disciples to learn that early 
English Baptists sprinkled. From 1607 to 1640, 
our English forebears knew no other mode than 
the commonly accepted mode of sprinkling. 
Their contention was for baptism upon a confes- 
sion of faith. The way in which baptism was 
administered was a secondary consideration. 
Leading New Testament scholars have long 
since recognized that New Testament baptism 
was always adult baptism. Dr. Percy Gardner 
says, 

When baptism is spoken of in the New Testament, 
it is always adult baptism—baptism accompanied by 
a profession of faith, and a resolve to throw in one’s 
lot with the Society. It does not at all correspond to 
infant baptism, which, whether right or wrong, 
stands for something quite different from a conscious 
acceptance of Christ. 

It was not until certain Baptist leaders real- 
ized that the word baptizo from their Greek tes- 
taments meant immerse, that they began the 
practice of immersion which all Baptists and 
Disciples have followed since. Our mutual con- 
tention has been for a church composed only of 
those who have been truly born again. We stand 
with unity here in contending for believers’ 
baptism. 

Our third mutual position has been for the 
priesthood of the believer, which in our day we 
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would call democracy in religion. It is a holy 
heritage which insists that every individual has 
the right of approaching God himself. Along 
with this affirmation has gone the recognition in 
our two bodies of independency and the values 
of trusting the people to vote wisely for the 
furtherance of the church and its causes. We 
stand with unity for democracy in religion. 

Our fourth great common heritage is that of 
religious liberty with its strong emphasis upon 
the separation of church and state. The recent 
five-to-four decision of the United States. Su- 
preme Court upholding the spending of public 
money for transporting Roman Catholic children 
to parochial schools ought to cause every Protes- 
tant in this land to rise up and proclaim again 
those supreme factors of separation of church 
and state that have done much to make this 
country what it is today. Anyone is shortsighted 
indeed who thinks that such a decision is any- 
thing but the nose of the camel in the tent. It is 
high time Baptists and Disciples, along with 
other Protestants, began to really think seri- 
ously of uniting our forces so that we might 
present a joint front to those who would wreck 
the public school system which has given us the 
measure of unity and democracy that is our 
glorious national heritage. We stand with unity 
for religious liberty. May God help us to let the 
world know we are one! 

As Baptists and Disciples, it remains for us to 
be true to the above common heritage. 

Baptists in particular have laid much em- 
phasis on three favorite texts: “‘Contend ear- 
nestly for the faith, once for all delivered to the 
saints.” “‘Come ye out and be ye separate.” 
“Can two walk together less they be agreed?” 
Our very individualism has often made for quar- 
relsomeness. Doubtless Baptists had a very 
large part in the original split when the Disci- 
ples felt they had to go their own way. 

The Baptist has an earnest look. 

He always prays without a book, 

He has a taste for Christian morals, 
But makes exception of church quarrels. 

It is a striking fact that Baptists had no out- 
standing personality during the period when the 
Disciples were a part of their fellowship. If they 
had possessed a leader with one-fourth the Chris- 
tian acumen and force of Alexander Campbell 
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the split never would have come. Baptist con- 
tentiousness and willingness to divide has been 
their besetting sin. This is seen in the fascinating 
story Joseph Fort Newton tells in his book The 
River of Years. In an interview with Lloyd 
George, the then Prime Minister of Great Brit- 
ain referred to his Welsh Baptist background 
and said with a twinkle in his eye, “One party 
held that we are baptized in the name of Christ, 
the other that we are baptized into the name of 
Christ.’’ Dr. Newton records the following inter- 
esting conversations. 

“Can the issue be very important?” asked 
Dr. Newton. 

“Extremely important, and I belong to one 
party. I am ready to fight for it.” 

“Which party do you belong to?” 

“That’s the trouble; I can never ‘remember 
which side I am on!” 

The Disciples can teach many Baptists the 
values in being true to history. Our Lord’s words 
are pertinent, “ Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.’ I have been im- 
pressed with the definite and conscious effort in 
Disciple literature to be true to historic facts. 
Queerly enough, for all practical purposes 
Baptists who have been meticulously literal in 
certain doctrinal areas have developed a myth 
of their own origins. For instance, some time 
ago, a spokesman for one of our large Baptist 
groups said without benefit of church historian, 
“There are four main religious groups in this 
country, namely: (1) Jews, (2) Roman Catho- 
lics, (3) Protestants, (4) Baptists. Baptists have 
never protested anybody’s religion. Protestants 
came out of the Roman Catholic Church pro- 
testing certain of its doctrines and practices. 
Baptists did not come out of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. They started out with John the 
Baptist. There were Baptists 400 years before 
there were Roman Catholics. As a matter of his- 
toric fact, the Catholics split from the Baptists.” 
The only trouble with this bit of ecclesiastical 
romance is that it is not so! From a cool historic 
standpoint, if Baptists started with John the 
Baptist, they were not in the stream of historic 
Christianity. There was a sect that looked back 
to John the Baptist. It paralleled the early 
Christian movement for at least one hundred 
years. The New Testament is witness that 
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Apollos was originally a follower of John the 
Baptist but he was converted to full Christianity 
by Aquila and Priscilla. See Acts 18: 24-28. 
Both Baptists and Disciples are a part of the 
Protestant heritage and they ought to be proud 
of it. 

A readiness to accept the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit is one of the prime factors in loyalty 
to the faith. Baptists advanced from a narrow 
Calvinism to the support of Adoniram Judson 
and the beginning of the modern missionary 
movement in America. They advanced from 
contending for an untrained ministry to the 
recognition of a need for education. They ad- 
vanced from pietistic positions to the production 
of a Walter Rauschenbush with his broad social 
vision. The Holy Spirit has likewise guided the 
brotherhood of the Disciples of Christ along 
many of the same channels. 

Both bodies have had a large sense of liberty 
and individualism. This has made for a degree of 
unrest, contention, and divisiveness within the 
two respective bodies which should give warning 
that freedom without responsibility leads to 
anarchy. Is it not high time that those minor 
emphases which had their day and their place, 
give way to the great fundamental truths where 
we stand as one? Whereas the Baptist sense of 
liberty has been large, up until very recently our 
sense of church has been small. We would have 
had more unity within if we had possessed a 
larger vision of the universal church. Here the 
Disciples can contribute much to our common 
thinking, for their dearest hope and aspiration 
has been for the unity of God’s people. Both 
Baptists and Disciples have laid large emphasis 
upon the subjective experience of faith. We are 
conscious that our union with Christ gives to 
every believer the rights of the priest. When we 
add to the subjective experience of our faith, the 
objective reality which is the historic church in 
its development, we can be sure of a divine 
truth to which we can give our ultimate loyal- 
ties. Disciples have had a genius for seeing this 
and contending for the reunion of Christendom. 
Christ’s great church deserves our hearty sup- 
port. It is far more than a Baptist church or a 
Disciple church. It is His church. When our 


Lord prayed that the church might be one, it 
was no idle prayer. It was a hope and prophecy 
as well as a petition. 

Liberty is always increased by union. There 
was more liberty in the United States after the 
Civil War than before. The organization of a 
strong United Nations is a recognition that the 
world will have the political liberty for which all 
men dream only through giving up some meas- 
ure of their national sovereignity. When our 
churches are praying together for the United 
Nations, is it not a travesty that as churches we 
are still divided among ourselves? Emory 
Reeves in his “The Anatomy of Peace,’’ points 
out: ““Human society can only be saved by uni- 
versalism. Unless the Christian churches return 
to this central doctrine of their practice, they 
will vanish.” The time for division is past. The 
time for unity is at hand. Those were prophetic 
words of William Temple: “In days when Chris- 
tianity itself in its fundamental principles was 
unchallenged, it was natural to lay most em- 
phasis on the points which distinguished one 
communion from another. But in days like these, 
when the basic principles of Christianity are 
widely challenged and in many quarters ex- 
pressly repudiated, the primary need is for clear 
and united testimony to Christianity itself . . . 
We owe united witness . . . to our Lord him- 
self. So long as we show ourselves to the world 
only as divided, we alienate men from Him.” 

Together Baptists and Disciples have had 
faith in the ultimate triumph of Christ. They 
have fought for liberty and have placed large 
emphasis on evangelism. Both feel a holy im- 
perative to win men to Christ. Together they 
have advanced the missionary enterprise, recog- 
nizing that the world cannot exist half Christian 
and half pagan. 

The faith of our fathers, our Baptist-Disciple 
and Protestant fathers, can only be maintained 
by being true to the highest. To the subjective 
experience of the believer with Christ in which 
we have been strong, it is time for us to add the 
objective reality of His one church in which we 
will find that after all: 

We are not divided. All one body we, 
One in hope and doctrine, one in charity. 
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Readers and Doers 


A Meditation on Bible and Missionary Conferences 


By REUBEN E. NELSON 


N a poll recently reported in The New York Times magazine section, 

Baptists were reported as the most faithful readers of the Bible in the 

United States. That should be expected, since Baptists base their faith on 
the Word of God rather than upon the dissertations of theologians. 

Baptists are not only “readers” of the Word. They are also “doers.” 
Consequently through the years, they have been a missionary people. 

Put these two thoughts together and you will find the basic reason for 
the great series of Bible and Missionary Conferences to be held across the 
area of the Northern Baptists Convention during the first three months of 
this new year. These conferences will feature expository messages from 
the great missionary passages of Scripture, plus messages from our world- 
wide Baptist mission fields. 

Joining forces with the total program, the Baptist Youth Fellowship 
will stress Christian discipleship, bringing to all of us, as they have to the 
youth of our churches, the implications of following Christ “‘ wherever 
He leads, cost what it may.” It is confidently expected that Northern 
Baptists will respond to these conferences that promise such rich spiritual 
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Bible and Missionary Conferences 


The Bible and Missionary Con- 
ferences (January through March) 
in 108 cities in the 34 state areas of 
the Northern Baptist Convention 
will serve as focal points for a great 
advance for our world mission. 
Main purpose is to reach those in 
the churches who are not now in- 
terested in missions. In 


every 





Benjamin P. Browne 
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Reuben E. Nelson 


church there is a group keenly 
interested in missions. There are 
also approximately 60 per cent in 
the churches not concerned. The 
conferences are also planned to 
reach the leadership in the churches 
and secure their commitment in a 
program to reach the entire con- 
stituency for world missions. 


Paul C. Allen 


Team leaders for January will be 


General Director of Promotion 
Reuben E. Nelson, Editor Benja- 
min P. Browne, American Baptist 
Publication Society; Secretary Paul 
C. Allen, Chicago Baptist Associa- 
tion; and Executive Secretary 
Hugh D. Pickett, West Virginia 
Baptist Convention. 


The Crusade in Evangelism 
in Metropolitan New York 


By MARGARET G. MACOSKEY 


In dramatic fashion and follow- 
ing the custom of introducing the 
President of the United States, Dr. 
Joseph Novotny said to 1800 Bap- 
tists in New York’s Riverside 
Church, “Ladies and Gentlemen, 
the President of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention.” The occasion 
was a meeting to launch the Cru- 
sade for Christ through 
gelism in the Metropolitan New 
York area. 

In his address President Edwin 
T. Dahlberg three 
aspects of “The World’s Great 
Hunger.” In our evangelism cru- 
sade physical hunger must be 
reckoned with and our vast relief 
program is endeavoring to satisfy 
that hunger for food and clothing. 

Our Crusade must deal with the 
‘Hunger for Christian Fellowship” 
that will bridge all the enmities 
that now divide mankind. It is the 
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evangelism of reconciliation. Noth- 
ing is so important to Christianity 
in Europe as maintaining the re- 
ligious unity and solidarity of the 
churches in America. Religious 
movements that are inspired only 
by evangelism of controversy have 
no message for this sorely divided 
generation. 

And our Crusade must be an 
evangelism for an eternal faith. As 
a climax Dr. Dahlberg told the 
story of a statue of Christ carrying 
His cross, which had stood on a 
beautiful church in Warsaw, Po- 
land. During a bombing raid the 
church was completely destroyed. 
The statue fell to the ground and 
landed in such a position that 
Christ was flat on His back with 
the cross beneath Him. “That is a 
picture,” said Dr. Dahlberg, “of 
the Christian church today which 
has failed this generation.” But the 
picture changed. The statue was 
remounted and it now stands in all 
its beauty, once again depicting the 
Christ carrying His cross to Cal- 
vary. So today the church must 
carry its cross toward Calvary. 

The entire service was a replica 
of the Riverside Church morning 
worship service, with magnificent 
anthems by the choir and inspiring 
mass singing by the congregation 
as the worshippers raised their 
voices in, “The Church’s One 
Foundation is Jesus Christ,” and 
“‘God of Grace and God of Glory.” 

Several days previous to this 
service a training Institute for 
Evangelism for 300 volunteer work- 
ers had been held at the Madison 
Avenue Baptist Church. It was re- 
ported that about 46,000 volunteer 
workers had already been enrolled 
in the Crusade across the territory 
of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. Nothing comparable has ever 
been undertaken. 


All’s Well With His World 


All’s well with his world now, 
so six weeks old Marc Bosniere 
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Solid comfort after being fitted in a C A R E package layette 


slumbers peacefully, surrounded by 
the diapers, blankets, oils, powders 
and other comforts of a CARE 
layette package. Arrival of the par- 
cel from America so excited the 
neighbors that one of them, Colette 
Jacwuier, (shown) ran in to exam- 
ine the contents. Contents of the 
CARE layette are unobtainable in 
most sections of Europe today. 
Americans can send the layette 
package to the needy in 15 Euro- 
pean countries. The $10 price in- 
cludes all costs of guaranteed de- 
livery. 


Foreign Mission Evangelism 


Enthusiastic reports have been 
arriving at the offices of the foreign 
mission boards from the various 
mission fields telling of their evan- 
gelism plans. Burma, South India, 
Bengal-Orissa, South China, and 
Belgian Congo have all reported 
that they are glad to cooperate 
with the Northern Baptist Crusade 
for Christ through Evangelism. 
East China reports 81 Baptisms on 
May 24 and tells of the fruits of the 
emphasis on stewardship at the 
April meeting of the Convention. 


The Shanghai church raised $1,000,- 
000 (Chinese currency) for the Con- 
vention and the Ming Tsong 
Church in Hangchow, $400,000 
(Chinese currency). ““We are work- 
ing up teams of a preacher or two, 
a singer, a medical man with lan- 
tern slides and special hymns and 
all that—where we use folk from 
different missions and churches,” 
states the report. Dr. Elmer A. 
Fridell, Foreign Secretary for the 
Far East cabled this past summer, 
“One thousand baptized three 
months Philippines hospital evan- 
gelism outstanding.” 

A Joint Committee on the 
Church and Evangelism Emphasis 
has been appointed and has as its 
special objective the encouraging 
of the evangelism efforts and the 
development of a program of evan- 
gelism on the foreign fields. Repre- 
senting the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society are Dr. K. S. 
Latourette of Yale; Dr. A. M. 


Hintz, Sioux Falls, Ohio; Dr. I. G. 
Roody of Omaha, Neb., Dr. J. 
Maurice Trimmer of Huntington, 
W. Va., and Dr. O. W. Henderson 
(Continued on page 60) 
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THE CONFERENCE TABLE 


EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH CHURCH 


ewes ee 


Overseas White Cross Exhibit at the Indiana Baptist State Convention 


WHITE CROSS 


White Cross, a direct ministry 
of material aid from the women 
in our churches to the Northern 
Baptist missionaries on home and 
foreign fields, is a very significant 
part of our work. One state worker 
has called it “Christianity in ac- 
tion.” The Overland division is 
directed by the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society for 
providing needs on our home mis- 
sion fields, and the Overseas by 
the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society for our 
fields overseas. The White Cross 
program is vital in the missionary 
task because in it often lies the 
difference between having “the 
needful” to answer a call, and not 
having the tool for service. 

Some important information and 
helpful suggestions are below: 


Overland 


The needs of the home mission 
tield determine what kind of White 
Cross articles are requested. Thus 
we find that not only is there dif- 
ference between overland and over- 
seas White Cross but there may be 
considerable variance between re- 
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quests from home mission fields. 
It should be noted that although 
overseas packages are sent to the 
office of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
in New York City, the overland 
packages are sent directly to the 
individual home mission field. 
Often we are asked about the 
needs of our Baptist Children’s 
Homes in Alaska. At present there 
are 51 children in residence. New 
admissions, adoptions and other 
changes in the status of the chil- 
dren cause this number to change 
occasionally. Women often ask why 
a child in Alaska needs so much 
clothing. Kodiak has a surface soil 
of volcanic ash, like fine pumice, 
which is very hard on shoes and 
rubbers. The climate is damp and 
weather often unpredictable. Since 
the children walk two miles each 
way to school and their favorite 
playground on the beach, frequent 
rains mean that they are often wet 
enough to require a complete 
change of clothing. As yet only 
one cottage has a dryer. There are 
not many days when clothes can 
be dried outside and they do not 
dry quickly in the available space 
inside. New children admitted to 


the cottages sometimes come from 
neglected homes and bring very 
little clothing with them. Things 
provided for other children must 
be shared with these newcomers. 

All overland White Cross quotas 
represent the actual needs of the 
field. It is not always possible to 
store or make adequate use of 
larger quantities of some articles. 
Please check back with your White 
Cross director before making any 
large increase in the number of 
articles for which you have been 
requested. 

Because of excessively high cus- 
toms duties we cannot send White 
Cross materials to El Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Mexico, Cuba and 
Haiti, except in very unusual cir- 
cumstances. 

Pages 29 to 37 in the White 
Cross Service Manual (overland 
and overseas) give detailed in- 
formation about Overland White 
Cross. Be sure to read these pages 
and follow instructions explicitly. 


Overseas 


The Overseas division of White 
Cross consists quite largely of pro- 
viding hospital and surgical sup- 
plies, teaching aids, and valuable 
materials for use in churches and 
Sunday Schools on the ten North- 
ern Baptist foreign fields, and to a 
limited extent in Europe. Once a 
year each missionary of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
city and of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
is invited to send to New York a 
list of his estimated White Cross 
needs. These requisitioned 
amounts are apportioned among 
the state in which the missionary 
is related by church membership, 
support, or special White Cross 
assignment. 

The woman who is the State 
White Cross Director divides her 
assigned portion among the as- 
sociations, and the association 

(Continued on page 62) 
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In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
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Harvest Fields Are Ripening in South China 


By ALICE 


AVE you ever seen 80 persons 

- baptized at one time? I never 
had until exactly that number of 
young people, and men and women 
from all walks of life were baptized 
in the name of Christ here in the 
Baptist Church in Meihsien. We 
sometimes hear of tens or even 
hundreds being baptized at once 
on some mission fields, but it has 
never occurred in the Hakka field 


The candidates for baptism 
with Pastor Wang {left} in 
black robe and Pastor Cham 
{right} in white 


before. Here most of the men seek 
employment abroad, leaving the 
heavy work at home to the women, 
who have never felt they had time 
for religion. Late between 80 and 
90 were baptized or confirmed at 
the Basle Mission Church (Swiss), 
and still later 27 more were bap- 
tized in our church. Can there be 
any doubt that harvest fields are 
ripening? 

These converts are not accepted 
carelessly. Each candidate has to 
attend an instruction class for a 
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week before baptism, be examined 
by the deacons, and be presented 
to the congregation, where he must 
voice his own testimony before he 
is accepted. Often some are asked 
to wait because the deacons feel 
they are not ready. 

The baptismal service was in- 
spiring. All 80 candidates gave 
their testimonies, taking just an 
hour. Then Pastor Wang spoke to 


























them briefly but forcibly of their 
responsibilities as Christians. In 
the afternoon we came to the 
Kwang Yit Girls’ School for the 
baptismal service in the river. 
Without running water we could 
not use the church baptistry. I 
thought again and again of the joy 





there must be in heaven that day 
as those souls declared their al- 
legiance to Christ as Saviour and 
Lord. Pastor Wang baptized them 
all. He must have been worn out 
by the strenuous preceding pro- 
gram and then standing in cold 
running water for nearly two hours, 
but he showed no fatigue. Later 
the Christians gathered in the 
school chapel for a beautiful com- 
munion service. 

I would like to share some of the 
testimonies we heard that day. 
There were 34 girls from our Kwang 
Yit Girls’ the result of 
much prayer and personal work on 
the part of Christian teachers and 
students alike. 

Shuk Min wanted above all else 
to follow Christ. On asking her 


The baptismal service in 
Methsien. Pastor Wang is 
about to baptize Judge Phang. 
See page 61. 


School, 






mother, she was told that if she 
was baptized she need not come 
home again. Her older sister who 
had been wavering decided against 
it, but Shuk Min put Christ first. 
She didn’t go home until the 
Sunday following her public con- 
fession. When she did, nothing was 
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said and she knew that all was 
well. She was much concerned for 
her sister, but before school closed 
she, too, made the decision and 
was baptized in July. 

Tshin Chu had her grandmoth- 
er’s approval but not her mother’s. 
She, too, decided to go ahead. Just 
before the service her mother came 
to the school to threaten her. But 
she was the first of the 80 to be 
baptized. The next day she went 
home. Although her mother refused 
to speak to her, she listened while 
Tshin Chu talked with her grand- 
mother. As Tshin Chu was leaving 
for school her mother gave her a 
bowl of fried rice to eat. Another 
victory was won. 

Two more daughters of the 
county magistrate baptized this 
time make four Christians in that 
family. Their mother is a devout 
Buddhist. For several years we 
have had a number of girls from 
Kiangsi, relatives of a Christian 
doctor. They have politely refused 
to take any interest in Christian 
affairs. This time two of them ac- 
cepted Christ. One, a very quiet 
girl, gave a fine testimony. I have 
never heard her speak out as she 
did before the whole congregation. 
There is no doubt that she knew 
Whom she had believed. 

Chan Fong came from Canton 
to visit her aunt and came to 
school. She couldn’t speak our 
dialect and had no friends, but she 
soon found friends here. She was a 
good student in every way. About 
Christmas time she accepted Christ, 
saying she felt God had led her 
here that she might know Him. It 
was sometime, however, before she 
could make up her mind to make 
the public profession here rather 
than wait until she returned home. 
In the meantime her uncle did all 
he could to discourage her, even 
putting a sign up by her bed, 
“No Christians allowed here.” 
Thank God she won the victory 
and is such a radiant Christian 
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that she has been the means of 
helping several of her schoolmates, 
and her uncle has stopped his 
persecution. 

The ten-year-old son of the 
widow of a famous general was 
kidnapped over a year ago. She 
paid the ransom and tried every 
other means to release him, all to 
no avail. Christian friends took an 
interest and often prayed with her 
urging her to depend on God. At 
Chinese New Year time an unex- 
pected message came from the 
kidnappers telling her to send 
someone to get her son. On his safe 
return he said, “They told me you 
were sick with worry, Mother, and 
for me to come and comfort you.” 
She gave God the glory and dedi- 
cated her son to Him in church one 
Sunday morning. Her daughter 
was one of our students baptized 
this time. 

The one in whom we have seen 
the greatest change is Fi Min. A 
teacher asked her class of 26 one 
day how many believed there was a 
God. Fi Min, a rather mentally 
lazy, unresponsive girl, interested 
only in athletics, was the only one 
who did not raise her hand. We 
were all surprised when she came 
of her own accord to sign up for 
baptism. She said, “‘ Not long ago I 
was opposed to Christianity, but 
now I believe.” She gave that 
testimony among her fellow stu- 
dents and has been influential in 
winning several of them. She has 
become eager and responsive, regu- 
larly attending Sunday school and 
church. This summer she has joined 
the choir and has brought her 
mother to church several times. 
She was chosen to represent the 
county in the provincial track meet. 
She came back praising God for His 
care. They had been fired on while 
going to Canton, and on the way 
back three girls in the boat ahead 
of them, members of another athlet- 
ic team from another county, were 
kidnapped. There were two other 








Christian girls with Fi Min and her 
party, and they felt their prayers 
were heard. I thank God every 
time I see Fi Min’s shining face. 

There were several Swatow- 
speaking candidates. Mrs. Liung 
had been a devout Buddhist. A 
fortune-teller had told her some- 
thing terrible would happen to her 
during the year. She worried night 
and day, worshipping at home andin 
all the temples nearby. She was not 
well and was getting no better. A 
Christian neighbor talked with her 
and took her to see the Swatow- 
speaking Bible woman. She seemed 
to have unusual insight, for in a 
remarkably short time Mrs. Liung 
became a happy Christian. She 
had been a chain smoker, prefer- 
ring to smoke rather than to eat, 
but she felt she should stop. She 
did stop completely. Pastor Wang 
talked with her husband, who 
works in the telegraph office. He 
said, “You don’t have to convince 
me there is a Saviour. I know it 
after seeing the change in my wife.”’ 
He also was baptized. 

Dr. Evelyn Lee, one of our 
graduates, has been much con- 
cerned about her relatives, but 
they have always been more or less 
antagonistic. Last spring six from 
her home were baptized, and three 
more young people followed later. 
Siet Yang spent 10 years in our 
school and now is doing secretarial 
work in the city. In her testimony 
she said, “Ever since Mrs. Giffin 
(the mother of the writer) first 
spoke to our Bible class when I 
entered the primary school, God’s 
Spirit has been working in my 
heart.” 

A man in his thirties testified 
that he had been active in the anti- 
Christian disturbances in our boys’ 
Academy in the 1920’s. However, 
God had not let him go. After he 
made the decision recently to fol- 
low Christ he was notified that his 
company was transferring him. He 

(Continued on page 61) 
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A Christmas Story from the Central Christian Center 
in Wilmington, Delaware 


By CLADCILE ORELIA BOYD 


— All names of persons in 


NOTE 
this story are fictitious except 
Mrs. Carlton A. Schwaner. 


: WAS about 3:30 in the after- 
noon on December 23, 1946. The 
day was snowy and somewhat 
dreary; things seemed dull in 
Wilmington, Delaware, especially 
so around the Central Christian 
Center, for it had been closed for 
the Christmas holidays leaving 
only the Director in the building. 
She sat at her desk evaluating the 
work done that day, and thinking 
about her trip to Chicago where 
she would attend the Christian 
Center Conference which would 
be held from December 27 to the 
$lst. Occasionally she looked out 
of the window. The patter of 
children’s feet could be heard as 
they passed by. Boys and girls 
walked slowly and stared at the 
door as if tempted to come in, but 
seemingly realized the Center was 
surely closed and walked on. The 
whistle from the leather factory 
blew and called her attention to the 
fact that it was 4:00 o’clock. She 
went into the next room and settled 
down to complete some work. 

It was about 5:30 when a knock 
was heard at the door. She paused 
from work to listen; the knock was 
repeated with emphasis. Since it 
was the custom for those who had 
been to the Center to enter without 
knocking, she knew this must be a 
stranger. The Director walked to 
the door and opened it. There 
stood a woman clean but poorly 
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clad. “Hello, come in,” said the 
Director.. The lady hesitated, the 
Director smiled and again said, 
“Come in.” The lady walked in 
looking as if she were lost. The 
Director tried to make her feel at 
ease by introducing herself, helping 
the woman with her wraps, offer- 
ing her a chair, extending a true 
welcome. The stranger started 
to speak and stammered, “I — 
my name — my children — ” she 
stopped. She looked sad as if about 
to cry, but no tears came. The 
Director, too, was quiet, she 





wished to understand the lady. 
“Director, my name is Valen- 
tiner Sufrone. I have a problem — 
I mean—I, I need help. Mr. 
Hannibal suggested I see you.” 
The Director spoke, “What can 
I do for you? I shall be happy to 
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help in any way that I can.” 

Mrs. Sufrone then proceeded, 
“Tomorrow is Christmas Eve, I 
have no gifts for my children and 
I have very little money. Until 
today I thought that I had enough 
money for Christmas but things 
did not work out as I expected.” 
She stopped talking and began to 
nervously move her hands. 

“How many children do you 
have,” asked the Director. 

“TI have five,” she said. “My 
husband died six weeks ago leaving 
their support entirely to me. We 
moved here from Clinton, Okla- 
homa, about two months ago. It 
has been hard for me to find ade- 
quate work.” She paused a little, 
“T do not know what to do. The 
children would be unhappy to 
wake up on Christmas morning 
with no gifts. Is there some way 
that you can help me?” 

“Yes, I think that we can help 
you. Leave your address with me 
and we will see what we can do.” 


——— . — LE 
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Instruction in cooking at the Wilmington Christian Center 
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A smile lighted the charming face 
of the young mother as she rose 
and clasped tightly the Director’s 
hand. “Thank you. You are good 
to me.” They parted as they bade 
each other good night. 

The Director walked back into 
the room. She sat wondering how 
she was going to meet Mrs. Suf- 
rone’s needs. She knew that all the 
gifts which had been given to the 
Center by friends in Wilmington 
and vicinity, had been distributed 
to the boys and girls at the Center’s 
Christmas program the night be- 
fore. As she thought over the mat- 
ter, these words came to her, 
“Someone has said faith is the 
channel through which God pours 
His boundless supply into man’s 
boundless need.” I'll finish my 
work and then call the minister of 
Central Baptist Church, to see if 
he has any suggestions to help 
Mrs. Sufrone. 

Before the Director’s work was 
finished Miss Hill, the busy sponsor 
of the Baptist Youth Fellowship, 
The Busy Bee Club, and other 
activities at the Center, came in. 
“Good evening, Miss Hill, I am 
happy to see you. You always 
come in just at the right time.” 

“In time for what?” asked Miss 
Hill. 

“You are just in time to help 
work out plans to get some Christ- 
mas gifts before tomorrow night.” 
Then she told the story of Mrs. 
Sufrone’s visit. 

Miss Hill sat down and started 
with suggestions: several agencies 
were phoned, with no answers for 
the offices were closed for the day. 
They decided to go home and sleep 
over the matter, Miss Hill saying, 
“Tt will be better to tackle the job 
in the morning when we are fresh 
and full of vitality.” So Mrs. 
Sufrone’s needs were to receive 
first attention the next morning. 

The next day was full of the 
Christmas Eve spirit. Boys and 
girls were dashing here and there 
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with holly, mistletoe, Christmas 
trees, and bells. The smell of mince 
pies, cakes, and roast meats were 
in the air. Everyone was busy and 
looked happy. Miss Hill and the 
Director arrived at the Center 
about the same time. The Director 
began to telephone the different 
Agencies hoping to get aid for Mrs. 
Sufrone, but with no success, and 
it was too close to Christmas for 
comfort. Miss Hill interrupted the 
phoning saying, “Director, there 
is someone at the door who would 
like to see you.” 

“Thank you,” said the Director 
and went to welcome the visitor. 

“Good morning, come in sir,” 
were the words of greeting ex- 
tended the visitor. 

“Thank you,” he said. I live 
next door. The expressman left a 
package outside late Saturday 
afternoon for the Center was 
closed. It was raining so I] took it 
home in order to protect it. Now 
I have it here.” 

The Director replied, “It was 
kind of you to take care of it and 
I thank you very much.” 

“You are very welcome,” he 
replied and left. 

The Director anxiously opened 
the package. Attached to it was a 


letter addressed to her which she 
hurriedly opened. The letter read: 

We heard about the new work at 
Wilmington, Delaware, that is, the 
opening of the Christian Center. We 
are interested in your work. Here is a 
White Cross package containing 61 
gifts for the boys and girls, from the 
B.Y.K.O.T.A. Club of Glendale, Long 
Island, N. Y. (Be Ye Kind One To 
Another.) We hope that they will help 
you out at your Christmas program. 
(Signed) Mrs. Carlton A. Schwaner. 

The Director happily called to 
the others in the building and told 
them what had happened. They 
opened the box and enjoyed look- 
ing at the gifts. A basket was 
packed for Mrs. Sufrone. 

In the afternoon Miss Hill and 
the Director went to Mrs. Suf- 
rone’s with the basket. Mrs. Suf- 
rone answered the door, “I was 
looking for you.” 

“Yes, and we have something 
for you,” said the Director. 

“Thank you, thank you,” said 
Mrs. Sufrone, “I shall never forget 
your kindness. This is surely the 
Spirit of the Christ Child.” 

“We wish you a merry Christ- 
mas and a happy New Year,” said 
Miss Hill and the Director. 

““I wish the same to you,” said 
Mrs. Sufrone. “‘Good-bye.” 


> 
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YOUR FIRST GIFT OF THE NEW YEAR! 
Make It a CARE Package 


By RUTH E. FINWALL 


OW thrilling it is to be on the 

receiving end of the line; that 
is, receiving letters, some saying: 
“To-day we had our Christmas 
party. Instead of giving one an- 
other Christmas gifts, as we usually 
have done, we decided we would 
make it a CARE CHRISTMAS 
PARTY. From the enclosed check 
you will know that we really are 
c-a-r-i-n-g. Do I need to tell you 
that we shall never forget this 
party? We dramatized our presen- 


tation of CARE. It worked. We 
shall have another party Febru- 
ary, centering our party around 
Valentine’s day—Have a_ heart 
party.” 

Another letter tells about a 
CARE dinner party which pro- 
duced $468 for CARE PACKAGES. 

From a church on the west coast 
comes a letter which indicates 
clearly what one woman can do 
whose heart and soul are on fire for 
a great cause. She belongs to a 
church where there are a number 

(Continued on page 63) 
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“first be reconciled to... 
brother” Matt. 5:24 





































































































l. and 4, “hath been said,... $1. “he that hateth his. . . is in 
love thy neighbour” Matt. darkness” I John 2:11 
5:43 $2. Deadhead 
9. “He that hateth dissembleth 33. Old English 
with his . . .” Prov. 26:24 34. Examination 
ll. ‘‘nor eat..grapes, or 86. “stand up in his estate a 
dried” Num. 6:3 raiser of . . .” Dan. 11:20 
12. “Blessed are ...,whenmen 39. Color 
shall hate you” Luke 6:22 41. “he that hateth his life... 
13. Interval embracing eight dia- this world” John 12:25 
tonic degrees 42. “day is... , the night also 
16. “if ye forgive . . . , men their is .... Ps. 74:16 
trespasses” Matt. 6:15 44. North Carolina 
18. “if any man... his neigh- 45. Relating to a node . 
bour” Deut. 19:11 46. Positive terminal of an electric 
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Sor © 


. ‘whosoever. . 


neck” Prov. 6:21 
High Priest 


. Combining form for osmium 
. Japanese weight 


“ce 
. 


5:44 


. your enemies” Matt. 


. Same as 1 down 
. “Hatred stirreth up... s” 


Prov. 10:12 


. “He that hideth hatred with 


. . « lips” Prov. 10:18 

“The fear of the Lord is . 
hate evil” Prov. 8:13 

Greek letter 

One of an extinct breed of dogs 
Topographical Engineer 
German title of respect 

**six things... the Lord 
hate” Prov. 6:16 

. not right- 
eousness”’ I John 3:10 


. “. . . that men would praise 


the Lord” Ps. 107:31 
Dysprosium 

“no murderer hath .. . life 
abiding in him” I John 3:15 
Fellow of the Horticultural So- 
ciety 

Vegetable 
“Better is a...of herbs 
where love is” Prov. 15:17 
“than a stall d . . and hatred 
therewith” Prov. 15:17 
“Whose hatred is covered 
by .. .” Prov. 26:26 
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. Rising and falling of ocean’s 
surface 

. Father of Shamgar, third judge 
after Joshua. Judges 3:31 

. Shilling 

. “that they are all... sin 
Rom 3:9 


3 


. “shall judge the .. . of the 
earth” I Sam. 2:10 

. West Australia 
“. . . who hath given under- 
standing to the heart” Job 
38 :36 


50. Right 


Our text is 1, 4, 16, 18, 30, 31, 41, 42 and 53 combined 


THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CoNnDUCTED BY ELIZABETH I. FENSOM 
Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Visualizing the Crusade 
for Christ through Evangelism 


From January 1 to Easter, many 
Baptist churches will be engaged 
in a great CRUSADE FOR CHRIST 
THROUGH EVANGELISM. Women have 
an important part in the CRUSADE, 
and doubtless many groups will 
wish to adopt or adapt the poster 
designed by Mrs. J. H. Williams, 
Spiritual Life Chairman of Long 
Island (N. Y.) Association. 

A large white cross, radiating 
light, stands out against a heavily 
shaded background. The central 
portion of the cross bears the fol- 
lowing admonition: 


PRAY AS YOU GO 
AND 
TAKE THE NAME 
OF JESUS 
WITH YOU 


The upper portion of the cross, 
under the heading EVANGELISM, Car- 
ries a reminder of the “Eight a.m. 
tryst with God to pray for a vision 
of Christ and His Cross, a recon- 
ditioning of our own souls and a 
world-wide spiritual awakening. 
Be Christ conscious.” 

One arm of the cross has this 
message on EVANGELISM—Through 
Worship: “Private and family 
prayers. Regular attendance at 
Sunday and midweek services. Ar- 
range for daily periods of medita- 
tion.” The other relates to EVAN- 
GELISM—Through Education: “Per- 
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sonal study of the Bible. Reading 
of inspirational books on prayer 
and evangelism. Conferences on 
Evangelism.” 

The lower portion of the cross 
carries a longer message on EVANGEL- 
isM—Through Service: “Witness 
for Christ always. Visitation: Call 
on indifferent members of your 
Church, the unchurched, the new- 
comers in your community. Culti- 
vation of new members. Become 
tithers of time, talent and treasure. 
Publicize the Church. Even So Send 
I You.” 

Enlist the aid of some “‘tither of 
talent” in your church in the pro- 
duction of such a poster (or, better 
still, several) to constantly remind 
the members of THE CRUSADE FOR 
CHRIST THROUGH EVANGELISM. 


New Members 


The CrusaDE is sure to result in 
new members for the Woman’s 
Missionary Society as well as for 


Instructions to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United Foreign 
States Canada Countries 
Single Copies $2.00 $2.25 $2.35 
In Clubs (Sor more) 1.50 1.75 1.95 
Remit by Money Order or Draft. Make all 
Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable sim- 
ply to Missions. 
Bills, coins, stamps are sent at sender's risk. 
When you receive notice that your subscrip- 
tion has expired, renew it at once. If you have 
not already done so. Use the blank enclosed 
in your final copy. Give the blank and money 
to your Club Manager; if there is none, send 
directly to us. Please sign your name exactly 
as it appears on your present address label. 








copy containing 


When reporting change of address send both 
the old and the new address. 


the church. Begin now to plan some 
form of recognition of such new 
members,—perhaps as a part ‘of 
the annual meeting in April, or as a 
feature of the opening meeting of 
the new program year in May. 
“Cultivation of new members” im- 
plies an awareness on the part of 
the officers of the talents of these 
new friends. 


New Program Aids 


Word has come to THE OPEN 
FORUM of several helpful publica- 
tions worthy of a place in your ref- 
erence library. As thisis written our 
review copies have not reached us, 
but other program builders have 
recommended them, and so we pass 
the information on. 

Building A Program is a manual 
for Club Leaders, priced at 10¢. It 
begins with an article on “What 
Makes A Good Program,” with 
others on discussion, panel method, 
forum, film forum, how to stimu- 
late interest, etc. Order from the 
New York Times, Times Square, 
New York City. 

A “basic, simple, interesting” 
manual, Let’s Have A Discussion, 
is published by the League of 
Women Voters, 726 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Ask 
for Publication 77—price 10¢. 

The Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., has two free 
pamphlets of interest to program 
builders. In Suggestions for Panel 
Discussion (Publication DN4) 
panel discussion is defined, prepa- 
ration by program committee out- 
lined, panel leader’s preparatory 
job suggested, conducting the panel 
as leader and member described. 
What Is the Discussion Leader’s 
Job? (Publication D3) is more de- 
tailed, but helpful suggestions will 
be discovered. Other technique 
pamphlets are listed in this. 

Order these as indicated—do not 
include them in orders for books or 
denominational materials. 
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A Different ‘‘New Leaf” 


The morning on which this item 
is being written the newspapers 
carry information that the giving 
of persons to religious work in 1946 
and 1947 is 40% lower than the giv- 
ing in 1930 and 35% than the aver- 
age of 1930 to 1932. 

Great funds have been raised for 
church relief and for church build- 
ings and yet the regular giving has 
not poured out of sensitized hearts 
for the work of Protestants, Catho- 
lics, and Jews in so large a measure 
as in the early days of the de- 
pression. 

Some may say they are helping 
people in Europe and receive no 
credit for this; others may say that 
taxes are higher; still others may 
say they have given to general re- 
lief. All of these statements proba- 
bly are true. 

In an address not long ago the 
statement was made: “People 
abroad have lost what they could 
not do without.” Christians—Bap- 
tists—can adequately fulfill their 
destiny by giving up voluntarily 
what they cannot do without. If 
Baptists should person by person, 
church by church, determine on 
this procedure—and other Chris- 
tians join them—there could be no 
question about the pattern of world 
order and the rehabilitation of the 
destitute and despairing. 


Turning Toward 1948-1949 


Our eyes have been turned to 
Europe very largely in the last year 
or two. In 1948-1949 through mis- 
sionary education Baptists and 
other cooperating protestant groups 
will study “China in the Asia of 
Today.” This means no less inter- 
est in Europe but more intelligent 
thought about our neighbors across 
the Pacific, with whom wé also 
share the Gospel and material aid. 
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The Crusade for Christ through 
Evangelism has led Baptists to con- 
sider the work in the Homeland in 
1948-1949. This same passion which 
has been aroused for winning men 
for Jesus Christ will be enriched 
and Tre-aroused through a study of 
the zealous evangelicals of Latin 
America. 

Let us “give of our wealth to 
bear the message glorious”! Let us 


Ue the DESK 
ame 


Diis 


STUDY PROCRAMS 


















continue the Crusade for Christ 
through Evangelism! Let us look to 
Europe now with sympathy and 
aid and in the year ahead enlarge 
our understanding and challenge 
our spirits through a clearer know!l- 
edge of Baptist work in Latin 
America and Asia in a setting of 
the wider Christian fellowship.— 
Dorothy A. Stevens 

At the Desk Next to Mine and 
Other Pregrams for Employed 
Women. First-of-their-kind pro- 
grams prepared by Christian women 
in answer to request for interde- 
nominational approach to world 
problems, Christian missions and 
personal adjustments at home, at 
work and at church. Aft the Desk 
Next to Mine, Edna Bronson; 
Foundations of Faith, Georgia Hark- 
ness; World Order, Mabel Head, 
and seven other programs by well- 
known leaders. 50 cents. 

Tomorrow Is Here. Kenneth 
Scott Latourette and W. Richey 
Hogg. This a popular report of the 
Whitby Conference. It contains 
several pages of questions for study 
groups. An appendix in the cloth 
edition contains some reports pre- 
pared for Whitby. This has been 
selected by the Pulpit Book Club 
as the Duall Selection for January. 
Cloth, $1.50; paper, 90 cents. 


Workers Needed 
For Green Lake 


The Northern Baptist Assembly 
at Green Lake, Wisconsin needs 
workers for the 1948 season. Many 
are needed who can come as early 
as May 1 and stay through Octo- 
ber. Others are needed for the 
summer months only. Married 
couples (if both work) and single 
men and women are acceptable. 
Travel allowance available over 
long distances. There is need for 
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clerks, stenographers, bookkeepers, 
general office workers, hostesses, 
kitchen workers, gatemen, handy- 
men, switchboard and teletype 
operators, etc. Address inquiries to: 
Mr. J. C. Clark, Northern Baptist 
Assembly, Green Lake, Wisconsin. 


Baptist ‘“‘Best Sellers” 


The Adult Study Book prepared 
for Northern Baptists for 1947- 
1948 is a best seller. An edition of 
5000 copies of The Sun Is Up sold 
out in 5 months! This is history for 
one of our mission study books. A 
new edition is available now. 

The Bible Travels Today—the 
new picture set on World Evange- 
lism for children is surpassing all 
expectation in its reception by chil- 
dren’s leaders. 

One Gospel for All Boys and Girls 
is being used more widely than any 
previous children’s Baptist study 
book. 

Occupation Translation—the Bap- 


World Wide Guild 


Dear Friends of the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship, 

Happy New Year to you! The 
words as we say them seem to have 
a ring out of harmony with the 
world in which we live. What will 
be new about it? What will make it 
happy? Will the year mean better 
understanding between nations; 
less selfish scramble for profits, 
more genuine concern for need; 
a real sense of missions on the part 
of national leaders; an up-surge 
of witnessing on the part of the 
church; a discipleship of each Chris- 
tian which puts the Kingdom of 
God first? 

I cannot accomplish it all but a 
new year can begin with me in the 
part of the world in which I live. 
One dedicated person multiplied 








tist Guide to Great Is the Company 
—planned for Senior High young 
people is the most popular pro- 
gram guide yet produced. 

Let’s Go to Church—the Junior 
High Guide based on In Every 
Land is proving to be a worthy 
running mate of Occupation Trans- 


lation. 
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Guild Covenant 


Mindful of the millions who are still in 
darkness 

Because they know not Him who came 
bringing 

Light and love and life 

To all men everywhere; 


Remembering the words of Christ, who 
said, 

“T am the Light of the World,” and 
again, 

“Ye are the Light of the World”; 


I gratefully pledge myself to work 
henceforth with Him; 

Giving time, money and prayer, 

That to those who seek for life abun- 
dant, 

The Light of Life may come. 


CARAS CARAS CARAS CARAS 


Have you used these materials? 
Have you had your School of Mis- 
sions? In the plan of The Crusade 
for Christ through Evangelism a 
February-March School of Mis- 
sions is suggested on the theme of 
World Evangelism, using the de- 
nominational books and guides and 
theinterdenominational study books. 

Every church that has a well 
planned School of Missions—in- 
cluding cooperative expression of 
the things that have been learned 
—finds that the members are 
stronger Christians and the church 
is more eager to contribute to the 
mission cause. Ask some pastor 
who has had a well planned School 
of Missions for his suggestions and 
recommendations; write to The 
Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion for suggestions and recommen- 
dations; tell the Department of 
Missionary Education about your 
carefully planned School of Mis- 
sions. 

















Royal Ambassadors 


—that could mean a new and 


happy year. 
In beginning this year the Cove- 


nant of the Guild, in all the fullness 
of meaning which can be put into 
it, is a pledge I should like to make 
to a happy new year. Will you of 
the Baptist Youth Fellowship join 
me in it? 


BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


Very sincerely yours, 


Youth and the Bible and 
Missionary Conferences 


The Baptist Youth Feliowship, 
representing the youth of our de- 
nomination, voluntarily gave up 
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their Discipleship Convocations 
this year to share in the larger de- 
nominational field program known 
as the Bible and Missionary Con- 
ferences. There will be one hundred 
great one-day meetings held through- 
out the territory of the Northern 
Baptist Convention during Janu- 
ary, February and March. 

Youth will have an important 
part in the Bible and Missionary 
Conferences. They are needed 
throughout the day to participate 
in all the sessions. The program 
calls for a special youth conference 
in the morning. The Discipleship 
Representative on the team will 
present the Discipleship Plan to 
the entire group following the con- 
ference. Youth will participate in 
the afternoon conference on the 
“World Mission of Northern Bap- 
tists.” There will be a separate 
youth banquet in the evening fol- 
lowed by a session of inspiration 
with a closing commitment service. 
The purpose of the Bible and Mis- 
sionary Conferences is to undergird 
the World Mission of Northern 
Baptists through the presentation 
of the Biblical basis of our mission 
and of our personal responsibility ; 
the scope of our mission, the need 
of the field, and the effectiveness of 
our workers; and the spiritual im- 
plications of the discipleship move- 
ment of Baptist youth. 

There will be eleven circuits and 
the team for each circuit will have 
as one of its members a young per- 
son serving as the Discipleship 
Representative. Those serving in 
this capacity are Carrie Dollar, Ted 
Parker, Helen Cann, Andrew Davi- 
son, James Ashbrook, Kenneth 
Dodgson, Kenneth Dannenhauer, 
Paul Mills, John Garver, Roscoe 
Keeney, Ernestine Moore, Gordon 
Smith, Wendell Gangwish, Ralph 
Lightbody, Morse Bettison, Nan- 
ette Oliver, Roger Frederikson, 
Cay Hermann, Jean Beck and John 
Lay. 

Each local conference committee 
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Bethany B.Y.F., Highland, Ill. 


will have among its members a 
youth from the area serving as the 
Youth representative. It will be the 
responsibility of this youth repre- 
sentative to promote the conference 
among the youth of his area. 

These meetings may well see 
the beginning of a new spiritual 
awakening among Northern Bap- 
tists leading to Discipleship service 
in which the Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship has proven the leader. 


A Rural Church Did It 


The B.Y.F. of Bethany Baptist 
Church, Highland, Illinois, has 
twenty-two members and two adult 
sponsors. The church is a rural 
church not large in numbers, only 
having about ninety resident mem- 
bers but it is “missionary minded.” 

One Sunday a basket dinner was 
held at the church after the morn- 
ing study and worship period in the 
Sunday School. The purpose of 
this program was to raise funds for 
relief work in the European coun- 
tries and Asia. An offering was 
taken for money with which to buy 
cereals for food, and everyone was 
requested to bring along any used 
clothing with particular emphasis 
on usable shoes. 

There was a good attendance 
and the offering that day for 
“Fellowship Carloads” was $54.50. 
They collected 33 pairs of shoes 
and other clothing including 12 
new woolen suits for boys and 
young men and several boxes of 
used clothing. The shoes and 
clothing (115 lbs.) were sent to the 
St. Louis shipping center. The 





B.Y.F. paid $12.00 for shipping 
charges. 


Guild Materials 


In keeping with the relationship 
of the Guild as part of the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship some of the 
Guild materials have been revised 
and new ones are being prepared. 

As new Guild groups are formed 
an Application Blank for enroll- 
ment is filled out and sent to the 
New York office. As soon as it is 
received an attractive Certificate of 
Enrollment, bearing the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship symbol is mailed 
to the leader of the group. Many 
times these are framed and hung 
in the room where the Guild usu- 
ally meets. It would be fitting to 
have the President of the Fellow- 
ship make the presentation of the 
certificate. 

The Covenant has been slightly 
revised in wording to make it in- 
creasingly meaningful to younger 
Guild girls. It is available on an 
attractive card which is priced at 
50 cents a hundred copies. 


Significance of Oslo 


The new year as it opens can be 
for all of us the occasion for ex- 
amining our faith against the prob- 
lems of our day; the task in the 
light of world needs; the Bible in 
its revelation of the will of God for 
our time; the Christ in his lordship 
over our personal lives; ourselves, 
called to be disciples of his in a 
day of unprecedented challenge. 

Oslo World Christian Youth 
Conference was the occasion for 
youth of many nations to examine 
these areas of religious life. The sig- 
nificance for one Baptist young 
person who attended is summed up 
briefly in the following points. 

1. Oslo definitely made known 
to Christian youth of the world the 
need for evangelism throughout 
the world and we were there in- 
spired and fired to evangelize 
within our respective countries. 
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2. “Jesus Christ is Lord,” was 
the theme of the conference. Our 
faith in that fact was strengthened 
as we re-affirmed our belief that 
He is over our entire life—in every 
phase of that life as well as the 
entire world, our present and our 
future. Each delegate found Christ 
more real and more personal as 
each day of the conference strenth- 
ened our faith in “Jesus Christ as 
Lord.” 

3. Since Jesus Christ is Lord 
over my entire life, I know it is His 
will that I become active in politics, 
society, economics, etc. as well as 
the church. Further, I know that 
He has an answer for the problems 
I must face in every phase of my 
life and I know that He will show 
me what my stand should be as a 
Christian, as I face these problems. 

4. Jesus Christ is Lord over 
the entire world. Because of that 
fact we became aware of our world 
task! 

5. Through Bible study we heard 
the challenge God has for youth 
today. We also discovered His 
will for our lives. Bible study came 
to mean more to each young person 
who attended the conference be- 
cause of the deep, frank, and pray- 
erful daily Bible study periods we 
had. 

6. We realized at Oslo how weak 
our faith was! There we attempted 


to re-examine our Christian faith 
and think it through anew. Dele- 
gates leaving Oslo were studying 
their theological concepts in rela- 
tion to the new views presented at 
Oslo. 

And so this report could go on— 
for Oslo entailed so many signifi- 
cant factors. With each passing 
day, with each new problem faced, 
the Second World Conference of 
Christian Youth again enters my 
mind and the message of Oslo be- 
comes more vital to me as time 
goes by. 

It might do each of us good at 
the beginning of this year to put 
down for ourselves what “Jesus 
Christ Is Lord” means to me in 
1948. 


Youth Conference in China 


Mildred Proctor, our missionary 
at Shaohing, China and known to 
many Baptist young people here 
sent us this thrilling account of a 
youth conference held last August 
in spite of almost insurmountable 
difficulties. 

“The Light of the World, we 
hail Thee” sang the young people 
as they stood, lighted candles in 
hand, in the circle of the garden 
path. And “Light of the world, we 
take Thee,” was their pledge as 
they bowed in prayer. The young 
people’s conference was over. 





Youth Chekiang Shanghai Baptist Convention 





The conference for young people 
was born of prayer and faith. For 
ten years war had cut its way into 
our personnel and program. Chil- 
dren and youth had been neglected 
in the sheer effort to keep life in 
our churches. Where were our lead- 
ers for the future? Would a confer- 
ence for youth be of value? Would 
it be possible in this first year after 
the missionaries return? With in- 
flation conditions would the Con- 
vention help to finance it, and 
could the young people afford to 
attend? 

I, for one, felt we must try. Dr. 
Bau wrote urging us to go ahead. 
My first thought was that if only 
twenty met for three or four days 
it would be worthwhile. A commit- 
tee was appointed consisting of two 
missionaries; two Chinese adults 
and three young people. They 
planned for fifty. 

The day came—July 15—and 
seventy-three young people regis- 
tered, from Ningpo, Shaohing, 
Hangchow, Kinhwa, and Shang- 
hai. Hangchow, Ed Clayton’s “ Heaven 
Below,” held new enchantment for 
that group as for the first time in 
history young people of the Che- 
kiang Shanghai Baptist Conven- 
tion met in conference. The Hang- 
chow Union Girls’ School sheltered 
us; Christian leaders of all groups 
made us welcome. 

“Christ the Light of the World” 
was their chosen theme. It was 
carried out in beautiful thought in 
the morning worship services led 
by Pastor Y. C. Ching of Shang- 
hai. Discussions of principles and 
problems of the Christian life, how 
we got our Bible, young people’s 
methods, and recreational leader- 
ship, were led by Pastor T. E. 
Tsiang and Mr. James Chen of 
Shaohing, Mr. Gordon Gilbert and 
Miss Mildred Proctor. All parts 
of the program aimed to answer 
needs and to point ways forward 
in life and work. 
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From the morning watch on the 
school lawn through worship, sing- 
ing, discussion, play, until the clos- 
ing dedication period of each day, 
the young people moved with ap- 
preciation and_ excellent spirit. 
Those of us who were leaders felt 
as we watched the group, that the 
hope of our Christian churches 
lay therein, that Christ the Light 
of China would shine through 
them. During the week five young 
people made known that they 
wished to give their lives in Chris- 
tian service. Others spoke of new 
vision, and re-consecration. 

And so they gathered that last 





night on the steps of the Union 
Girls’ School. They gave their testi- 
monies of spiritual insight and re- 
newed zeal. They lighted their 
candles at the symbolic light of 
Christ. Standing around the large 
circle of the walk leading to the 
school gate and the outside world, 
they pledged themselves anew to 
follow the Light, to carry the Light, 
to become that Light. 

We who were leaders have a vi- 
sion. Our dream is this: that as 
Green Lake serves Northern Bap- 
tists in the home land, Mohkan- 
shan, which is the summer resort 
of this area, may serve in the same 














MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s World Crusade 











Jewels, Heralds and Crusaders, Cohansey Baptist Church, Roadstown, 
New Jersey 


Dear Boys and Girls, 

This year we have been studying 
about “The Bible Goes Round The 
World.” In this study I’m sure 
that you have been helped to see 
how missionary preachers, teach- 
ers, doctors, and printers have 
taken the gospel story of Jesus 
Christ to many lands. Have you 
seen yet a copy of the “Book of 
a Thousand Tongues?” This has 
facsimile pages of the thousand 
languages and dialects into which 
all or portions of the scripture had 
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been translated in 1940. On each 
page there is a brief story of the 
person who translated the scripture 
into that particular language. If 
you'll get a copy of this book you’ll 
find that many of the translators 
have been Baptist. Some of our 
missionaries on the field today are 
at work on new translations. Your 
gifts of money and prayer and serv- 
ice projects help to keep them at 
work, and so in a very real way 
you, too, are “workers together 
with God.” You'll also find in our 





capacity. Mohkanshan is a spot of 
beauty, away from the terrific 
summer heat of the plains, easily 
accessible, with assembly hall and a 
small chapel already available. It 
is our dream that another year may 
see young people gathered in God’s 
presence there to face life’s prob- 
lems, to find the Christian’s an- 
swers to become the light of our 
Christian churches. Other church 
groups of other denominations are 
thinking along similar lines, and it 
may be that together we can see 
our vision materialize. For our 
young people we want a mountain- 
top experience. 








picture set, “The Bible Travels 
Today,” the story of the first of all 
the Baptist Translators, Adiniram 
Judson, as well as a reproduction 
in one picture of the verses you 
know in five languages. 

Have you invited another boy 
or girl to your Sunday School this 
month? This is one way that you 
can help to carry the story of 
Jesus Christ. You, too, can be in 
missionary service if you help some- 
one else to know Jesus Christ, as 
Lord and Saviour. This might be 
your New Year’s Resolution! 

Your friend, 
Florence Stansbury 


Many, Many, Many Thanks 


The little postman fairly stag- 
gered as he dropped his heavy sack 
to the floor of our veranda and 
dumped out package after package. 
From Maine to California and 
from Washington to Florida they 
came. Many, many thanks on be- 
half of the village pastors and 
school masters who will use these 
lovely Bible pictures and Sunday 
School papers in their work.— 
Mrs. H. M. Randall, Tura, Assam. 
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The Evangel 


** Lexie, look at the boat coming 
in!’ cried Parescora. ‘It’s Tim 
come back!’ 

‘Aw, no that isn’t the Shark! 
That’s not even a fishing boat,’ 
was the contemptuous reply of 
Lexie, who knew everything. 

‘Tim wouldn’t come in again so 
soon,” said Ben. 

‘Come on,’ and Lexie was off, 
down the little path to the dock. 

When they reached the dock, 
two or three of the men who had 
seen the boat approaching saun- 
tered down to see what was hap- 
pening. 

‘It’s that mission boat,’ Pares- 
cora remarked. ‘Don’t you remem- 
ber the postman said they had 
one?” 

Sure enough as the boat neared 
the dock the children began to 
spell out the name EVANGEL. 
‘Evangel, that’s the name and 
there’s Mr. Chandler, I saw him 
when I went to Kodiak last sum- 
mer. He’s lots of fun. He can do 
everything.’” 

— From “Tue Brsie TRAveELs 

Topay” — pictureset. 

This is a picture of the Evangel. 
You can see she isn’t quite finished 
yet. We'll try to get a picture of 
her as she is put into the water for 
her first trip to carry the gospel 
story of Jesus Christ to boys and 
girls in Alaska who have never 


heard of Him. 


News from the Bjorks 


Dear Boys and Girls, 

We are happy to know of the 
interest of children in the United 
States for the Kingdom work here 
in the Philippines. 

Possibly some of the following 
things children’s groups could do 
for Filipino children. 

1. Religious pictures, from Sun- 
day School pictures, or re- 
ligious magazines, unmounted 
in letters or mounted on col- 
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Building “The Evangel” 


ored paper. At Christmas 
time we hope to give each 
child in the village churches 

a picture, so many will be 

needed to have one for each. 
. Scenery pictures, or animals. 

8. If groups have money to 

buy something, any of the 

following would help: 

a. Dime store booklets of re- 
ligious stories or of nursery 
rhymes (10¢ or 25¢ type 
booklets). 

b. By next April and May, 
we will have vacation Bible 
schools, at which time 
needs will be for pencils, 
crayons, small scissors, 
nursery rhymes, ABC 
rhymes, Bible story book- 
lets, manila and colored 
paper. 

This year we did not have Bible 
story pictures to show with stories 
at Bible Schools, so the young peo- 
ple of the Bacolod church traced 
and colored 500 pictures for the 
children in 10 different churches. 

The best way to ship a box, is 
to send it parcel post. Mark any 
Sunday School material “used— 
no commercial value.”’ Packages 
should weigh no more than 4 
pounds 6 ounces. Cost of mailing 


—12¢ per pound. 


2 


Christmas cards with religious 
or scenery pictures from this 
Christmas could be sent and used 
in the Bible schools in May. 

Our sincere thanks. The Filipinos 
are so appreciative of all done to 
spread the Gospel. They are eager, 
but trained workers are few. 

In His Name, 
Rev. and Mrs. Eugene A. Bjork 
Negros Occ., The Philippines. 


Why I Became a Christian 


“I was but a poor, ignorant 
Songsarik (heathen Garo) when my 
son left our village and went to 
another one in order to go to the 
Mission village primary school 
which was being held there,” re- 
lated Chansa, leader of Bolchugiri 
village in the Garo Hills. 

“While there he learned about 
Christ and became a Christian. 
When he came back home he would 
talk to me about being a Christian. 
He also taught me to read. Then, 
one day, my heart became open 
to the gospel and I accepted Christ 
as my Saviour. All because my 
son had gone to the school and 
had learned about Christ. 

Now, although I am. the only 
Christian man in the village, I am 
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helping to support our own village 
primary school in order that other 


children might learn about Christ 
and help their parents to become 
Christians.”—-Tura Topics 


“God, I Want to Belong 
to You”’ 


Pedro walked slowly along the 
stony footpath toward home. The 
basket he carried on his head was 
heavy. It was not the weight on 
his head that mattered now, but 
something within him that must 
be understood before he could meet 
his mother and the rest of the 
family. How could it be that the 
Great Holy Father, known only 
to the priest and blessed Mother 
Maria, knew about little Pedro, 
carrying greens and tortilla dough 
back from the market for his 
mother? Did He know about the 
little sick baby that cried so much? 
Did He know how much Pedro 
wanted to go to school where he 
could learn to read signs and news- 
papers and books? Did He really 
care about Indian people and 
want them to be happy? Pedro’s 
friend Manuel was certainly much 
happier these days than he used 
to be. Maybe it was because he 
went often to the home of Jose’s 
mother where they sang songs and 
heard stories about the Protestant 
God. Pedro had gone only twice, 
and he did not want to tell his 
father about these visits. His father 
would make him tell the priest. 
The first time he had gone to one 
of these meetings, he did not under- 
stand very much, but everyone 
was so kind to him, he wanted to 
go again. Manuel could talk to 
this God. Pedro had teased an old 
woman, but did this God really 
know about it? And could He hear 
a little boy? The next time he went 
to a meeting he noticed the songs 
the children sang, and he liked the 
American lady who had come to 
the village to sing songs and tell 
stories to the children about Jesus. 
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She said that Jesus understood 
about little children, and loved 
them all. He could hear their songs 
and prayers. 

Redro had stopped in the little 
path, for he was within sight of 
home now. A light breeze was 
blowing and a soft white cloud had 
piled up around the top of the 
mountain beyond the village. 

The most beautiful flowers 
bloomed over the doorway of the 
house where Pedro’s mother was 
preparing the evening meal for the 
family. One little girl with a 
crooked back squatted near and 
tried to imitate the deft way her 
mother patted out a tortilla and 
laid it on the hot iron pan over the 
charcoal fire. As each flat cake was 
laid in place, both mother and 
daughter would look out the door- 
way and down the road, for Pedro 
was late. 

“Probably playing around the 
market place, or dreaming about the 
mountains,” said the father. “ Lita, 
you must teach him to obey better, 
and to do his errands more 
promptly.” 

“Yes, I will, but he is a good 
boy and will be here soon, I know,” 
she replied. “‘He never forgets to 
return in time to help the baby at 
evening though it is little enough 
the child will eat these days.” She 
turned a loving look on the second 
daughter who was trying to coax 
a smile to the thin, pale face of the 
baby. 

Pedro was, indeed, still looking 
at the mountains, but the things he 
was thinking were about Manuel’s 
God. Could he really talk to that 
God and tell Him how he wanted to 
be happy inside? Was it true? Then 
Pedro made a great decision. He 
said, right out loud, still looking 
up at his mountain, “I want to 
belong to you, God. I want to be 
happy like Manuel.” 

The basket was not so heavy 
now as Pedro started briskly on 
toward home. All his doubt had 





vanished, and as he set his basket 
down on the mud floor inside the 
little hut, he turned a big grin 
toward his mother. 

“Did you have a good time at 
market, son?” she asked. 

“Well, I talked a bit with Man- 
uel and Jose, and then I watched a 
little cloud up at the top of the 
mountain as I came home,” he 
replied. 

“T’m glad you like Jose, son. 
His mother is a good woman and 
often talks with me at market.” 

For a moment mother and son 
looked into one another’s eyes, and 
then she picked a tortilla off the 
iron, spread it thickly with beans 
and sauce, rolled it up and handed 
it to Pedro. 

“Oh, that is good, Mother,” he 
said, flashing her another grin, 
and he went outside. The church 
bells were calling, and Pedro 
waited thoughtfully as he saw his 
father dutifully cross himself. 
Slowly Pedro bowed his head, and 
this time his voice was silent as 
he thought, “God, I want to 
belong to You.” 
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Foreign Mission Evangelism 


(Continued from page 46) 


of the Baptist Institute at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Representing the 
Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society are Mrs. L. B. 
Arey of Chicago, Mrs. William H. 
Jones of Scarsdale, Mrs. Frank C. 
Wigginton of Carnegie, Pa., Mrs. 
Ralph L. Palmer of Detroit, Mrs. 
I. George Blake of Franklin, Ind., 
Mrs. J. W. Decker of White Plains, 
N. Y., and Mrs. Herbert E. Hinten 
of Cresskill, N. J. Associate Secre- 
tary Herbert E. Hinton, has been 
named as a staff member of the 
Crusade for Christ through Evan- 
gelism. He represents the Foreign 
Mission societies. 
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WOMEN OVERSEAS 
(Continued from page 49) 





wished to finish up this matter 
before he left, but in the town 
where he had been working there 
was no opportunity for baptism be- 
fore that date. He heard of the 
service here. He said God wanted 
him to come back to the place 
where he had made trouble to con- 
fess and set things right. He asked 
if my parents, Dr. and Mrs. J. 
Harry Giffin, were alive. On re- 
ceiving a negative answer and upon 
hearing that I was here, he asked to 
be introduced to me. He felt he had 
greatly wronged my father in the 
affairs of the school. I am sure my 
parents rejoiced in heaven that day! 

Thankful Grace and Beautiful 
Grace, the pastor’s two older 
daughters, were among the number 
as well as the church janitor. He is 
a refugee boy with incurable tuber- 
culosis of the hip-bone. County 
Judge Phang, a graduate of the 
Academy, and a man much re- 
spected for his justice and honesty, 
was baptized as was his wife. He 
has already taken a responsible 
place in the life of the church. He 
was our commencement speaker at 
the girls’ school, and gave a fine 
Christian message. 

These are typical of all who 
came. It is especially wonderful to 
see the way they are testifying, for 
now they are winning members of 
their families to Christ. We know 
God’s Word will bear fruit. The 
harvest is ripe. The greatest need is 
for harvesters—missionaries sent 
from home. We try to help with the 
training of the Chinese young peo- 
ple who have dedicated themselves 
to full-time Christian work, and 
we need the support of friends at 
home in prayer to help carry on the 
many phases of our work. The 
central purpose of all we do is to 
seek to win men and women for 
Christ and to help them in their 
Christian witness. 
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AN Assured AND 


Regular INCOME IS 
SUCH A BLESSING 


Thousands of persons are receiving their checks regularly at 
stated intervals because they are Laiiees of Annuity Agree- 
ments of the American Bible Society. This REGULAR 
INCOME brings comfort and freedom from worry about 
the future. 

The Annuity Agreement plan is simple and has a two- 
fold advantage. First: — It provides a steady income for 
protection in old age. For over 100 years, Annuity Agree- 
ment checks have never failed in spite of uncertain and dis- 
turbing world conditions. Second: — You enjoy the per- 
manent satisfaction of knowing that you are helping in the 
ever more significant work of making the Bible available 
throughout the world. 


Send for the interesting booklet, “A Gift That Lives,” which 
tells how you can both give and receive generously at the 
same time, and earn certain tax exemptions. 


na Mail This Coupon Today Without Fail! 


INCOME 


American Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


" 
| 

_) Please send me, without obligation, your booklet B-11 entitled “A Gift | 
That Lives.” | 
(J I enclose $.................... for the world-wide distribution of the Scriptures. | 
| 

| 
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Clhusel Bulletins 


Scriptural — Artistically designed 
Large assortment — Self Selection 
Lithographed — Special Days — General use 
BE SURE TO GET OUR FREE CATALOG and SAMPLES 


Ecclesiastical Art Press + Louisville 12, Ky. 
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Blackwood Bros Quartet 






12 10-inch records—24 songs 


No. 1. “Heaven Now is In View,” 
“Echoes Of The Past 

No. 2. “On The Jericho Road,” 
“When He Put a Little Sunshia. 


In. 
No, 3. “Can He Depend On_ You,’ 
“There's a Little Pine Log Cabin.’ 


Ne, <, 1. We Be | Ly Cross,”* 
No.5. “The Loveof Cod” “If We Newer Meet Again.” 
No. 6. “1 Won't Have to Cross Jordan Alone,” “I've 
Been L istening.”” 
Ae ) m Winging My Way Back Home,” “In The 


G arden 


No.8. “A Beautiful Life,” “Keep On The Firing apn 
Ol 


No. 9. “When He Calle ru thy Away.” “The 
woeaeed, Cross 
10. “Tis Wonderful to Me" “When They Ring 


None Golden Bells ° 
No. 11. “When God Dim F itp, Love In My Heart,” 


“I Can Tell You The Ti 
No, 12. “I'm Satisfied With “jesus,” “Did You Ever 
Go Sailin’.”" 
$1.00 each—<6 for $5.00—12 for $10.00 
SPECIAL! “An album of Christmas Carols" 
O Little Town of Bethelehem; Hark | he Herald Angels 
Sing; Silent Night ay. Night, O Come, All Ye Faith- 
ful; Joy To The World; it Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear. $3.50 postpaid 


Order teday from 
Blackwood Brothers Quartet 
Box 163-MS Shenandoah, lowa 


Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


CHOIR GOWNS - VESTMENTS 
PULPIT ROBES » HANGINGS 
EASTOLES - 


j = Z EMBROIDERIES 
a Communion Sets: Altar Ap- 
pointments - Altar Brass Goods 


TMlational sxe 





1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
oe We ed 





$5.00 to $8.50 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 
Hotel 14 East 28"St. 


New Yorn 16,N.Y. 
Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ 


Munager 
rio GOWNS 
Pulpit 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 


samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church 


DE MOULIN BROS, & CO. 
1162 S. 4th St., Greenville, Il. 












THE CONFERENCE TABLE 


(Continued from page $7) 


White Cross secretaries divide their 
assigned portions among the local 
women’s societies. The items listed 
are requested by the missionary; 
and in so far as possible, the speci- 
fied articles in specified quantities 
are to be furnished. Regulations 
for packing and shipping the sup- 
plies are included in the White 
Cross Manual which may be pro- 
cured from the state Director. 





YOU WILL BE IMPRESSED 


By the international scope as well as the missionary 
of this issue. So would a wa 
or relative who ie not familiar with the m: 


SAVE YOU BYER THOUGHT OF A 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTION? ‘ 


Address MISSIONS 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. ¥ 











Shipping regulations for over- 
seas shipment change frequently, 
but current ones must be followed. 
Space on boats is not easily- avail- 
able and costs for shipping have 
increased ; therefore beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1948, each Society is asked 
(see Manual page 16) to help with 
shipping costs by sending in 20¢ 
per pound at the time they send 
in the supplies. (The Boards have 
to meet the remainder of shipping 
costs from other funds.) 

White Cross supplies are greatly 
appreciated by missionaries, and 
the supplies inspire missionaries 
to greater service because of the 
testimony they are to the loyalty 
to Christ of the home churches. 

Apa D. Harrison (Overland) 
IRENE A. Jones (Overseas) 














Bryon D Our Own 


American Protestantism’s First 
Cooperatively Produced Film 
of Professional Quality! 


Thirteen major Protestant denom- 
inations worked together in the 
Protestant Film Commission to 
bring you this outstanding new 
film with a message of vital im- 
portance to the religious life of 
today. 


BEYOND OUR OWN is a thoroughly 
professional dramatic production. 


Its timeless theme, pursuit of “‘success”’ 
at the cost of the soul, is clothed in an 
absorbing story designed to help re- 
vitalize the religion of the average 
churchgoer. 


BEYOND OUR OWN 
16 mm., sound, 40 minutes, Rental, $10 


Write for a descriptive leaflet or Order 

Today! from 

Division of Visual Aids, Council 

on Finance and Promotion, 
Northern Baptist Convention 


152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, ILL. 
83 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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EARLY 1,000 children, young people and adults enter the doors of the Weirton 
Christian Center, West Virginia, each month © Northern Baptists Have 57 
Christian Centers ¢ Christian Centers MOVE into a life to change it ¢ Christian Centers 
need young people in dedicated service © Christian Centers need prayers from Baptists © 
Christian Centers need money to widen their ministry. 


“WHAT MOVE WILL YOU MAKE?" 


WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
Mrs. Milo E. Wenger, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 























Make It a CARE Package 
(Continued from page 51) 


of organizations—to each of them 
she went with definite suggestions, 
and much information on why we 
must keep our supply of CARE 
packages rolling. Soon 53 CARE 
packages were pledged from that 
church—$530. Yes, we are capable 
of the most herculean accomplish- 
ments, if we lose ourselves for a 
great cause—the cause of Christ! 

Another letter says, “Enclosed 
is a check for $60 for six CARE 
packages. Send them wherever they 
are needed.” 

Most of the money comes in for 
CARE without names. It saves 
much time to do it this way. When 
checks come in without requesting 
a name, we attach one of the names 
on the list from the Foreign Mis- 
sion Societies. In other words, 
along with every $10 order for a 
CARE package goes a name. When 
the name is supplied by our Soci- 
eties, the thank you letters come to 
the Baptist Headquarters address, 
152 Madison Aveue,—New York. 
Let me quote from some of the let- 
ters received during the past few 
days: 


——— 





EARN MONEY 


No Investment 








Raise funds for your treasury! High quiky 

Vanilla, Shampoo, Hand Lotion and other 

items sell quickly at reasonable prices. 

Return what you don’t sell. ; 
Hundreds of organizations are using this 

easy, money raising plan. 

Attractive samples free to your official! 


Write today for full 
Particulars to: 
Dept. R 
Norwalk Cosmetic Co, 
Norwalk, Ohio 








‘=i. YOUR CHURCH NAME on 


our mailing list will give you 
. information regarding the latest 


124 N. Bright Ave., Whittier, Calif., Dept. 
Pxblisbers of Master Guide to Religious Films, $2.50 





“I pray and thank my God. 
Yesterday I received a CARE 
package. I and my family are very 
glad and we send thanks to God 
and to you. God bless you in 
America and us here in Germany.” 

Another writes: “Some weeks 
ago five CARE packages came to 
the following five families in a 
Displaced Person’s Camp in Ger- 
many. ... They brought great 
joy and pleasure. All these fami- 
lies came from Baptist churches in 
Latvia. Included in this group are 
two orphan boys, one fourteen and 





one twelve years old. The father 
died in Latvia during the war, but 
the mother passed away here in 
Germany. We shall never forget to 
remember you in our prayers.” 

In a letter from a mother in a 
Displaced Person’s Camp: “It was 
on September 28th that I received a 
CARE package. That was a very 
nice surprise to my husband and 
myself, but our three little daugh- 
ters enjoyed it still more.” 

All CARE packages are guaran- 
teed delivery. When you read this 
issue of Missrons it will be winter. 
Winter in a displaced camp is 
something we do not want to think 
about, not those of us who know 
the warmth of a home in the United 
States. We will be having all we 
need to eat. A CARE package will 
provide someone with food for a 
month. Another CARE package 
will provide blankets and other 
warm clothing for the bitter days of 
winter. Still another package will 
provide a package of clothes for a 
new born baby. Choose your pack- 
age and send the money at once— 
sending it through your Church 
Treasurer. Mark your gift—for a 
CARE package—Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. Attach your name 
and address. 








Earn Money Easily 
For Worthy Causes 


” Selling Gottschalk’s Metal 
Sponges is a quick, easy, dignified way 
of raising money for church or club. 
These safe, handy household helps do 
a perfect cleaning and scouring job. 
Every woman knows about them, 
needs them, wants them. We furnish 
them to you at the lowest possible 
cost ... you sell at regular retail price, 
make a tidy profit on each sale. Write 
today for liberal cooperative offers 
Metal Sponge Sales Corporation, 3650 
North 10th St., Philadelphia 40. 


GOTTSCHALK’S 
Metal Sponges 























The 


HOR 


THEIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS 


SNOW SPORTS... 
WINTER FUN FOR ALL 


SKIING . . . trails for expert and novice. 
_+. SKATING, Toboggan Chute, Snowshoe 
oO _ Hikes, Sleigh Rides, Campfire Picnics. 
y And indoors — game room, entertain- 
ment . . . cheerful rooms, hearty meals, 

genuine hospitality. 
You'll have a delightful vacation at 

this friendly country Inn. 


Open all year 
Write A. Gordon Moody, Manager 
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RECENTLY BAPTIZED CONGO WOMEN 


God's Spirit 
is working 
in the hearts of 

the Congo people 


Missionaries write: 


> "Twelve hundred candidates are 
enrolled in the inquirers’ class . . 


>"... the picture is brighter when 
we think of the 157 baptisms in another 


section... 


__-—- opportunities! 


NEW ——— responsibilities! 
~ ——. challenge! 


Your response may be 
in prayer and gifts 











For information write 


WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST 
FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 16, Nv. Y. 
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Caught by the Camera 


Illustrations in this Issue 


A.asKA—Building “The Evangel”’, 59 

Burma—Rangoon waterfront, 23. 

Cumva—Candidates for baptism and 
baptismal service, Meihsien, 48; Youth 
Chekiang-Shanghai Baptist Convention, 


larbells 





Teachers’ 
GUIDE 


TO THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS , a> 
By MARTHA TARBELL, Ph. D,, Litt p. 
“‘Nothing in the field can be recom- 


mended ahead of this."" — Roy L. 
Smith, Editor of Christian Advocate. 








At All Bookstores—Cloth ‘2.50 Postpaid 





F. H. REVELL CO., 158 5th Ave., New York 10 






_ Ging and V. T. Tsiang, 30. 











On The Sale of 


i? PROFIT 


PEPPERELL BLANKETS By Your Organization 


PEPPERELL BLANKET CLUB PLAN, 
including Record Book, Membership 
Cards and Color Swatches, FREE. 

WRITE TODAY, giving Name, Address, 
Organization, Number Members. 


We Can Also Supply PEPPERELL SHEETS On The Club Plan 


Howard (3. Gillmere 
P. O. Box 978, READING, PA. 


: 8 tS) 
OPN G IR OS SING: 
we BOOKS o REMEMBRANCE -5 


Keep a record of church history 
and beneficiaries in a beautifully hand- 4 
tooled Book of Remembrance, en- 
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mxS grossed in gold and color. Shown in 
\ a velour-lined, fluorescent-lighted re- 
~ pository, such a book adds beauty and 
Cy dignity to your church. 

rm Engrossed designs are available, too, 


for honor rolls and resolutions. 

We can also serve you with fine 
church furnishings and stained glass 
windows. Send for our free catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 






















PULPIT- CHOIR 

CONFIRMATION 

BAPTISMAL 
DOCTORS 
MASTERS 


BACHELORS 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 












57; Y angtzeepoo Social Center, 28, 29. 
Evrore—England, 12-20; Frontis- 
piece; Layette, 46. 
MiscELLANEOUs—Burmese students 
in the U. S., 21; Presentation of Rus- 
sian Bibles by American Bible Society, 
10; White Cross Exhibit, Indiana, 47; 
B.Y.F., Bethany, Highland, Ill., 56 
Jewels, Heralds, Crusaders, Cohansay 
Baptist Church, Roadstown, N. J., 58. 
PERSONALITIES—Pastors Wang and 
Cham, 48; Daniel Burke, Metropolitan 
Gregory, Archbishops Adam and Ex- 
arch Benjamin, Gilbert Darlington, 10; 
Forest Parsons and family, 26; H. D. 
Pickett, P. C. Allen, R. E. Nelson, B. 
P. Browne, 45; I. E. Skoglund, 27; W. 
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The priest called on an elderly Irish 
woman. “And how are you today, 
Bridget?” “I’m bad enough, father,” 
she repl’d. “I’ve the pain in me arms 
and the pain in me legs. And I’ve 
only 2 teeth in the whole of me head; 
but I’m thankful they’re opposite.” 
— Financial Post. 










































Is it worth a dime a week to have the 
latest funny stories, wisecracks and 
pointed paragraphs? That’s QUOTE. 
Seventh year of publication. Subs. $5. 
Send $2 for six months’ trial (26 
issues). Money back guarantee. 
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Have you these 
Magic Carpets 
in your school? 


ini 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


Eight pages of top-flight stories, 
articles and pictures, printed in 
gravure. For Seniors, Young People 
and Adults. Instruction, entertain- 
ment, enlightenment. In quantities: 
30 cents a quarter. Single subserip- 
tions, $1.30 a year. 


"TEENS 


Eight pages of interest for boys and 
girls of high school age. Thrilling 
serials, short stories, youth problem 
discussions, vocational hints, Bible 
quiz. All keyed to the tempo of teen- 
sters. In lots: 22 cents a quarter. 
Single subscriptions, 95 cents a year. 





Any teacher can get 
class sample copies 
by writing to the 
Publication Society 


JUNIORS 


For boys and girls, 9 to 12. Alive with 
pictures, stories, articles, games, 
“How to Make” ideas — and much 
more. Eight pages of reading, tailor- 
made for juniors. In lots: only 22 
cents a quarter. Single subscriptions, 
95 cents a year. 


STORY WORLD 

Filled with instant appeal for chil- 
dren up to 9. Pictures, poems, stories, 
things for young folks to make. Four 
pages of entertaining and helpful 
reading. In quantities: 15 cents a 
quarter. Single subscriptions, 65 
cents a year. 








There’s power in a good clean story or interesting article that can whisk the reader to 
the upper regions of thought and activity — high above the humdrum world — into the realm 
of lofty Christian purpose. American Baptist Story Papers — for every reading age — are 
such a magic carpet. It is the point of wisdom for Sunday Schools to provide this wholesome 
constructive literature for their members — else to what may they turn in this shallow day? 


AMERICAN BAPTIST STORY PAPERS 


The American Baptist Publication Society 1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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KEBRUARY 
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“GOOD NEWS” 


Bible and Missionary Conferences 


to be held throughout the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion during January, February and March of 1948 


THREE MAJOR EMPHASES 


1. Biblical Emphasis 
2. Missionary Speakers 
3. Discipleship Challenge 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 






















